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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“It SUPERSEDES evéry' me Cocoa in 
the Market.”—G@lobe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCCOA.”—Britich Medical Journal. 








To get rid of 


[BLACK BEETLES 


Use the Effectual Destroyer— 


KEATING'S POWDER 


Ask for and be sure to obtain, 


“KEATING'S POWDER,” 


As Imitations are Noxious, and 
fail in giving satisfaction. 


Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 




















celebrated and surest 
known remedy in the world, 


LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
SIR, London, July 25, 1877. 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable. I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J. BRINGLOE, M.RB.C.8.L., L.S.A., LM 
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GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 










GOOD for} the cure of ‘COMPLAINTS aris 
from 8 ‘state of the SIOMACE: 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
— and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 


BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


. Bold ot is. 144. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors, 
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AALeNN Souee 4p epreREn peyeetess REN esnes ot Ate. Ste San: alla 
é Painless Dentistry. \y Artificial Teeth. 
% OU 
Mr. G. H. J ONES. SURGEON DENTIST, 
' 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
ve ‘ (Immediately opposite the British Musewm), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and. Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
q JANUARY. 1877 “FOR tH SLOOD I8 THE LIFE,” 
TO BE OPENED , : : = — 
PROTESTANT HOUSE OF EDUCATION -CLARKES. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, WORLD FAMED 
French and Foreign, at Neuilly, Paris. b 10 0 D M 1X TU RE 
- : ’ Board and seals equal to those of the best Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 


Houses in Paris or Neuilly. Terms exceptionally 
moderate and advantageous. 
q Apply to Mademoiselle Louise Arboux,Directress, 
. q 21, Rue Simon le Franc, Paris, or by letter to 
als M. le Pasteur Arboux, 14, Rue de 1l’Odéon, 
Re Paris. 


Tut CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORED 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of — — er Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its ‘e ects aremarvellous. Th of ials from all parts, In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six ease the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’® HALL, LINCOLN, 


London Dep$t, 150, Oxford Street, 
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A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 


Depositor’s Book can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


: “CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 

| |, AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 

hosp OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 








respectable Ohemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thaues Street, London. | 
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WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES. 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 
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Fourth Edition, cloth elegant, 28. 6d. Ww 
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May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 














an 50 YEARS. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Vendors of Patent Medicines, 
in boxes, at Is. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER: 


CONTAINING 


’ Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 


ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


excellent Family Modicine is the most effective 
ioe 


Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Ap ~ rowsiness, Gid Spasms, and all 
disorders of the retin. 4 bowels; and for — people, or where 
an occasional aperient is req’ nothing oan be better adapted, 
“PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
@iddiness, Drowsiness, and ing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the aa should never be without them, as 
— dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


“Fer FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removin, ~ 


Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6d. 


Bound in Cloth Antique. Printed on Toned Paper 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
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it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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“An outlay of sixpence upon THE QUIVER 
will not be regretted by those who are desirous of finding some- 
thing at once easy to understand and worth the Reading, The 
illustrations are a very pleasant feature in the numbers.”— Guardian. 





NOW READY, 
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FORMING THE 
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Tuomas ARncHER, Author of ‘‘ About my Father's The Tryst in the Hollow. By the Hon. 


Business.” Mrs. GREENE 
In Christ. By the Rev. Gorpon CautHror, M.A. “Jesus shall Reign.” New Hymn Tune, 
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Scripture Lessons for School and Home. | Upon Poverty and Purity. By the Rev. 


By the Rev. J. W. Gzper, M.A. W. M. Joumtrow. 
say enon eee Be te Bor. What He was made for. By the Author of 
‘* Birdie.” 


Early Pilgrims; their Call, their Journey- “The Quiver” Bible Class 


ing, and their Rest. By the Rev. T. M. Morris. path 
Christ our Example. By the Rev. Daren | A Visit to a Famous Organ. 





Moorr, M.A. MORE THAN CONQUEROR, Serial 
The Parables of the Old Testament. By Story. By F. M. F. Sxene, Author of ‘‘ Tried.” 
the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. A CHRONICLE OF BARHAM. Serial 
Heirs of God. By the Rev. Gorpon | pipe =? E. oe BuacksukyeF, Author of 
** Miss Honor’s Patients.” 


Catrurop, M.A. 
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His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. | Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath | Rev. R. Maguire, v.D 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Among Contributors of Original Sacred Music are 





The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. | Sir John Goss, Mus. D., Composer to Her 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Glou- | _ Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

cester and Bristol. : | Sir George Elvey, Mus. D., Organist of the 
The Right Rev.the Lord BishopofRochester. | , Chapel Royal, Windsor. 
TheRightRev:theLordBishopofSt.Alban's. | Sir H. S. Oakley, Mus. D., Professor of 
eer yom DD, i gimme Sir R. P. Stewart, Mus. D., Professor of 
Rev. Canon Bateman, M.A. G. es “Mectsrren, Mas. er Professor of 
Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. Music in the University of Cambridge. 
Rey. Canon Elliott, B.D. E, J. Hopkins, Organist of the ‘Temple. 
Rev. Canon Ryle, M.A, | Charles Steggall, Mus. D., Organist of 
Rev. Prebendary Geatoiek, ©. “3 mow ag Se ne aS P f Eton College 

. Prebendary Jackson, M.A. oseph Barnby, Preecentor of Eton Co . 

peal J. F. Bridge, Mus. D., Westminster Abbey. 





Rey. Daniel Moore, M.A. 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 
A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE. 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE DAY'S ATONEMENT. “Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Cole. I 
‘“* To tempered wishes, just desires, ought to be thanking you rather than assum- 
Is happiness confined, ing what your thoughts were.” 
And, deaf to folly’s catl, attends ee you will never know,” he replied, 
The music of the mind.’ — Carter. | looking at her with an earnestness’ which 


Maccig was not long in regaining her) Clarice understood better than she did. 
equanimity. She was aided to this by the; Meanwhile Dr. Routh was bearing towards 
very quiet way in which both Chauncey'them in the ferry, bringing with him his 
Cole and her friend Clarice treated her. | alarmist, and all on the guz vive for a blue 
There is a power which exercises itself with- | scarf fluttering out from an unknown chasm. 
out demonstration, and if any young man!Great was his relief to see the article in 
possessed that power in its perfection it was question on the shoulders of the young lady 
Chauncey Cole. Because he disliked excite- in the boat. He brought his boat alongside 
ment he mounted guard over the excitability the other. ‘Thank God, you're safe. Have 
of others as jealously as he had done over you really been in danger?” 


the outgoings of his own enthusiasm. “T don’t know, I’m led to believe not,” said 
He felt sure that Maggie had been very she, drily. 
much frightened, and that she must need a| ‘‘ Doctor, give us leave for a moonlight 


quietus; so he asked her no questions, treated | sail,” pleaded Chauncey. “ We won’t be out 
her escape in the most ordinary manner, as more than an hour. Miss Lawton has had a 
if all the peril of her position had been in her | fright, and it will help her to get over it,” he 
own imagination. Consequently the impulse | whispered persuasively in his ear. 
Clarice was under to question and caress the} “The rest of us then must return without 
object of her solicitude was checked ere it you?” 
could make the slightest essay at expression.| ‘‘ Yes, if you do not choose to join us.” 
She imagined that she had been on the point; ‘No, I can speak for Mrs. Routh, and I 
of making herself look foolish by overwhelm-!am sure Miss Threlkeld will want to get 
ing Maggie with her effusiveness at the} home; but I must ask you to land and get 
very time that she needed treating with the these ladies their wraps. The greatest 
greatest caution. So, taking her cue from risks are not always the most startling.” 
Mr. Cole, she contented herself by asking! “No, we will not run any more. They 
how she felt, and surmising that she would | shall be swathed like mummies, but we will 
not be in a hurry for a similar adventure. defeat the wizard airs in any mischief they 
Maggie thought, if they could only know how | may be capable of, so ‘ weel row, the boatie 
severely she had suffered, they would scarcely |row;’” and they started off at a nautical 
be so cool about it, but she made no com-| canter. 
plaint. Pride, qualified by remorse for her| Maggie’s spirits revived, but the con- 
childish freak, steeled her lips. tinued gravity of her companions was irri- 
She was seated by the side of Clarice; 3| tating to her. She could only attribute it to 
Chauncey was her 7vs-d-vis. Presently he | one cause—displeasure at her folly, and vexa- 
said, “ You remember what the fox said to|tion for the anxiety occasioned by it. She 
the goat in your French fable, when the | gifted them with an insight into the spirit 
bucket placed him at the bottom of the well: | | which had possessed her. all day, an insight 
‘Mon ami, st tu avais autant de jugement| assuredly equalling her own consciousness, so 
que de bar be, tu ne serats pas ade Scena dans | | true is it that conscience needs no accuser. 
ce puits sans avoir auparavant songé aux| After the nerves have been under tension, 


moyens a’en sortir.” | vivid emotions excited, and real shock experi- 
“ Et vous, vous en avez pense que les| enced, there is a reaction with depression, 
Semmes aient ni barbe ni jugement.” | however deep the thankfulness for danger 
“Pespere que je ne pense pas des sottises,” ‘averted. Something of this kind Miss Duncan 
returned Chauncey. was experiencing, and Chauncey Cole in pro- 


x. 3L 






































































































794 CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





posing the sail had hoped thereby to antidote 
it. His own pulses were not so calm as his 
exterior would have led one to suppose, and 
ever and anon his brown irides concentrated 
their gaze on Maggie with an intentness 
in which the conscience-stricken girl read 
a tacit impeachment. 

At last she drew a long breath. “Oh!” 
she said, “I can’t help thinking of a little 
incident I once noticed at Pelaw Junction. I 
was standing on the platform with several 
passengers who were waiting forthe up train. 
Just as the scream of it was heard a little dog 
got between the lines, and couldn't be coaxed 
up, so that the train went completely over it.” 

“A tragic end for the poor little brute,” 
observed Chauncey. 

“*So every one thought, and I never felt so 
tortured and thrilled in my life. I didn’t 
want to see the mangled remains, and yet 
I was fascinated. There was a general groan 
as the train went over it, and the women 
looked horrified, while some of*the men, not 
so many, tried to look as if it didn’t signify.” 

“ Now, Maggie, how could you remark all 
that at such a time?” asked Clarice. 

“By the scene reproducing itself, and 
enabling her to disentangle her impressions,” 
answered Chauncey for her. 

“T think that was it, Mr. Philosopher, and 
it wouldn’t be necessaty to my story but for 
this. The train had to be shunted ; it moved 
on, and then the little dog jumped upon the 
platform unhurt, wagging its tail and looking 
up into our faces, as if to say, ‘Don’t you con- 
gratulateme?’ But the very people who had 
showed concern scowled at it. One said, 
* You little brute!’ another gave it a kick, 
by way perhaps of admonition, till it slunk 
away, looking as if it had begun to think 
very little of itself, and I don’t think it would 
have risen for a long time in its own esteem 
if I hadn’t run after it to pat it on the head 
and show sympathy.” 

Both of her companions laughed heartily 
at this, and Chauncey said, ‘‘ The conduct of 
your fellow-passengers was true to human 
nature. In you the germ of the future 
angelhood asserted itself. ‘I think Hood 
must have seen something of the kind when 
he wrote ‘ The Lost Child.’ 


‘* ‘Oh, if, I but had him in these two blessed motherly 


arms, 
Oh, wouldn't I hug him and kiss him! 
But I never knew how precious he was : 
And a child don’t feel like a child till you miss him ! 
Why, lawks! there he is, Punch and Judy hunting ! 
It's that young wretch Billy, as certain as sin; 
But just let me catch you by the scruff of the neck, 
And I'll not leave a whole bone in your skin.’ ”’ 


“ Well done, even for Tom Hood! He 
was a funny fellow.” 

“The pure air that sweeps into that cavern 
has made you very keen,” observed Clarice. 

“ She has told her story, and left us to make 
the application,” said Chauncey. ‘ However, 
we may be excused from wearing caps intended 
for us, if on examination we find they don’t 
fit.” For once he smiled on her so lovingly 
that the sense of disgrace and of moral 
inferiority vanished, and she drew closer to 
the friend who had innocently been a cause 
of distress to her. 

That moonlight sail was the day’s atone- 
ment. Whether the cap fitted or not, Clarice 
had an irresistible inclination to try it on. 
She was troubled all night from a fear that 
she had slighted the poor child, and shown 
too little regard for her feelings. She saw 


herself. “ And yet the little goose thinks she 
doesn’t care for Chauncey Cole! Oh no! As 
if a pure, unsophisticated nature like hers, that 
knows no envy, ever feels jealousy unless love 
enkindles it! I have little sympathy with 
jealous natures, but I can believe it is no 
littleness or hateful spirit of exactionin Maggie. 
Her modest depreciation of herself, her per- 
fect unconsciousness of her own attractive- 
ness, make her mistrustful of her influence 


all too afraid lest another should prove a 
rival or throw her into the shade. It is not 
much she would be afraid of me, could she but 
know my history. Poor little Maggie! And 
Chauncey Cole loves her, I am sure of it, for 
all his fancied reserve and studied coldness. 
What trouble there is in the world!” 

Maggie’s wound was healed before night- 
fall, but the balm that was offered to her sub- 
sequently was none the less welcome, 

Dr. Routh was in his study, Mrs. Routh 
was napping, when, the next afternoon, Maggie 
sat at her work-table, the kitten beside her, 
ever and anon putting an audacious paw on 


it was watching intently. The paw was 
advanced again and again, receiving in con- 
sequence many a playful admonitory rap. 


looking little white apron were balls of 
different colours, and the ribbon sandal in 
which her perfect little foot balanced her 
work was knotted with an unstudied grace 
that was all in keeping with the disposition 
of everything on her and around her. She 
was sitting with her back to the door, singing 
in snatchesas she worked, and nowand then 
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looking out of the window, as objects in pass- 
ing might take her attention, when Chauncey 
Cole came and stood in the doorway. He 
gazed wistfully at her, thinking she was a 
pretty thing to have in a manse parlour, and 
a lovely picture for an eye that had been 
reverting from commentary to manuscript, 
as Dr. Routh’s at this moment was doing. 
Then he crept steadily up to her and put one 
hand upon her shoulder. She was startled, and 
gave a slightscream. ‘Oh, it is only you!” 
she said, with a mischievous twitch of her 
expressive lips, and an affectation of renewed 
attention to her work. 

“What is that long thing designed for?” 
he asked. 

“ Don’t speak disrespectfully of my work, 
if you please, Mr. Chauncey.” 

He accepted the rebuke, and presently he 
said, “ Why did you leave us yesterday?” 
Slowly the colour rose, dyeing neck and face 
and throat. She made a reply which was 
quite inarticulate, and he asked the question 
again. 

“* Oh, how you do tease me! and couldn’t I 
find out that two such superior, deeply versed 
people as you and Clarice Duncan might 
enjoy each other's society for a while, and be 
quite enough to each other, without having 
any very profound reasons for showing an 
accommodating disposition and keeping apart 
for a little while? I don’t have reasons and 
motives for my actions; if I did, I should 
never get anything done. I should have to sit 
on my feet like a Turk halfthe day, deliberat- 
ing what I would do the other half.” 

“Not a breeze that stirs but does so in 
obedience to some law,” argued Chauncey. 
“Causes have set it in motion beyond our 
ken, and little do we trouble ourselves to 
discern them; so I suppose it is with a 
woman's lightest moods. 

“ «There went not a breath of air through the trees, 
Then why did the aspens quiver?’” 


“Common sense would say what Dr. Watts 
says of the bears and lions, ‘for ‘tis their 
nature to.’” 

“‘ Did you know that I had offered to fit up 
an aquarium for Miss Duncan?” 

“No, I never obtrude myself on other 
people’s confidences. Everybody has a right 
to his own.” 

“What a serious thing it would have been 
if you had penetrated sucha secret as this! I 
will tell you what you might do: go with her 
to Huggin’s, and choose the globe.” 

“With pleasure: I am so glad she is to 
have an aquarium. We need here a collection 


for lightening our dulness. Clarice has often 
a heavy time of it.” 

“ If you remember, you wanted me to get 
to know her, and you hinted that it would 
be high treason to you not to like her.” 

‘So it would: she is my particular friend ; 
I never had such a friend.” 

“ Am J your particular friend?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But if I ask to be?” 

She rose to curtsey with provoking de- 
mureness. 

‘Sir, you do me too much honour.” 

“No, but in earnest, Maggie?” 

“T believe you thought slightingly of me 
yesterday ; but perhaps I a little deserved 
it. I will own I was very naughty, because I 
felt so.” 

“Yesterday is in the past, but what will 
you tell me now?” 

“ T should like to be your friend,”’ she said, 
“ but if now it must be always.” 

“ There can be no true friendship without 
confidence,” he said, gravely. 

“There shall be confidence then on my 
side, Mr. Cole.” 

“That means you will always trust me; 
then I will always trust you, and it is a com- 
pact betweenus, that whatever doubt, mystery, 
or trouble there may be, you and I will feel 
that we can always look to, confide in, and 
believe one another ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, all the coquetry 
giving place to a sweet seriousness, and the 
pensive look stealing into her eyes that 
comes from an outlook athwart the dim vista 
of the future. 

He took her hand as a sign-manual, pressed 
it lingeringly and lovingly, and withdrew with 
a sorrow at his heart which he must not betray 
lestadrop from the over-brimming cup should 


! fall into hers. 


After tea she called on Clarice to help her 
in the choice of a globe. 

Mrs. Duncan and Mrs. Haste were so full of 
her recent adventure that she had to sustain 
a duet of questions as the heroine of it. 
Clarice confessed to her then how frightened 
she had been, and how she had lived the 
scene over in her dreams. “ But I saw,” she 
said, “that Mr. Cole was disposed to treat 
you philosophically, so I restrained my 
own emotions for fear of exciting yours. 
Will you come up with me while I put on 
my things?” 

She complied. When they were alone 
Clarice turned round to her, and looking 
straight into her eyes, said,“ Maggie! tell me, 





wasn’t I a little bit unkind to you yesterday ? 
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Don’t be afraid: hit hard if you think I 
deserve it.” : 

“Oh, Clarice, don’t! Why should you take 
any notice of my stupid tempers? There is 
seldom any call for them, and it’s well they’re 
soon over.” 

“ Maggie!” 

“You know, Clarice, that I don’t see how I 
can be any one where you are.” 

“‘ And that doesn’t matter only with some- 
body ; eh, Maggie? Oh, of course you don’t 
care for him ! Who would ever venture to hint 
such a thing ? Only I think you may trust me.” 

“T don’t know. Does that looking-glass 
tell you that you are to be trusted? Oh, 
Clarice! confess now, don’t you think me the 
most ridiculous, petted little creature you ever 
came across ?” 

“Let it be that I think a great deal of you 
that would qualify the germ of the future 
angelhood, Maggie, I should still wonder 
that any one could help liking you, nor—softly 
be it spoken—should I be surprised at any- 
thing deeper, even if your adorer were as 
grave as Chauncey Cole.” 

“Oh, as for that, in the sense I believe you 
mean,— 

** ¢TIka lassie has a laddie, 
Ne’er aane ha I.’” 
**¢ But a’ the lads they Iv’e me, 
And that’s the reason why,’ ” 
said Clarice, defeating her with the hilt of her 
own blade. “ Well, Maggie, I believe I was 
selfish and unkind, but I didn’t mean it, and if 
ever I feel so again you must trust me.” 

“That is just what somebody else said,” 
thought Maggie, and she learned a lasting 
lesson. 

Chauncey Cole left them in a few days, 
and was soon started on the competition for 
a presbytery, officiating at unpastorated 
churches for a three weeks’ probation in turn 
with other candidates, until he had the 
happiness to be esteemed, like Jabez, “ more 
honourable than his brethren.” 

On his campaign he had sustained two or 
three disappointments of a kind Dr. Routh 
had anticipated for him. One elder wrote 
to him complaining that he kept his voice too 
much in reserve. Another opined that the 
flock to which he belonged ought not to sit 
undera minister to hear what they had better 

hear in the Town Hall or Mechanics’ Institute, 
or learn for themselves out of books. They 
expected to hear in the kirk what would do 
their souls good, and they would as lief be 
sent empty away as hear what they didn’t pay 
the pew rents for.” 


in don accord else. 


CHAPTER XLII.—PATIENCE REWARDED, 


himself, and that isa real triumph. We pay tribute to 
all to whom we disclose our affairs. The things we 
would do should be kept to ourselves, and those 
which may be told may not be good to do.” 

THE next two years of our heroine's life 
at Seabright were even less eventful than the 
first. We should commit ourselves to the 
folly of vain repetition if we attempted to 
describe them. ‘Then had the whole land 
rest forty years,” is the chronicle of sacred 
history respecting a period undisturbed by 
the rude alarms of war, the panic, or the pes- 
tilence. 

Notwithstanding our intolerance of dul- 
ness it has its merits. In the absence of 
positive pleasures it guarantees us many 
negative ones. The different departments of 
Christian work are not to be enlarged upon 
in pages like these. Our heroine and her 
maid were actively and variously engaged in 
the many fields of usefulness that were open 
to them, but so are so many thousands of 
Christian men and women in our highly 
favoured land, that little distinction is to be 
earned by personal zeal, or even very marked 
success. ‘That it isso makes the work all 
the holier, keeps the fires of love lit upon 
their altars all the purer. We have much 
sympathy with missionaries abroad, we glow 
and tremble by turns over the record of the 
martyrs of the Marian persecution ; but do we 
properly estimate the living sacrifice made by 
city clerks and dressmakers, who, in addition 
to the services of the sanctuary, give the early 
morning’s and the afternoon’s leisure to the 
religious instruction of children, in hot and 
but too often crowded schoolrooms? \Ve do 
not presume to pity them, the work has its 
own “exceeding great reward,” but there is the 
beauty of poetry in its prose, and the meed 
may be higher than we or they have ever 
thought. 

Mrs. Duncan still continued to be troubled 
with neuralgia in the winter, and to look 
forward to a visit from Mrs. Haste in the 
summer. Neither she nor Clarice could ever 
be persuaded to visit the Scottish capital. 
The friendship for Miss Threlkeld strength- 
ened, until Clarice found it making a part of 





But the congregation of Felixkirk Major 





her life, and her aunt and other interesting 


were charmed with him, his election was both 
cordial and unanimous, and it is a good thing 
when pastor and people, teacher and pupil, 
husband and wife, are happily met. No living 


‘* A heart without a secret is an open letter. Re- 
serve derives from the great control a man has over 
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personages were enrolled with such “ auld 
acquaintance” as are never to be forgot. 
Now we are not going to inquire further, to 
dive deeper beneath the surface. It is not 
well to be too curious, and emphatically we 
should gain nothing by it. 


It is a warm evening in July. On the 
grassy Links saunters Maggie Lawton, her 
temples bared to the breeze and her hat 
slung over her arm. 

These two years have effected more change 
in her than in Clarice Duncan. The fruit 
looks as if it has known the sunshine, and 
as if the warmth has enlarged its being, 
sweetening its juices, and working both out- 
wardly and inwardly. Her youthful slimness 
is developing into a rounder, fuller woman- 
hood, and the elf-like grace and witchery of 
the spirit is exchanged for the repose and 
placid womanliness of a Madonna. Indeed, 
in her warm flesh tints and refined beauty, 
crowned with that crown of crowns to woman, 
simplicity (O divina simplicitas !), she looks 
not unlike one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and 
where could a more womanly type of woman- 
hood be found? The eyelids droop less fre- 
quently, for the eyes have lost their shyness, 
and that might be regretted, were it not that 
there is in the place of that sweetness the 
much nobler expression of truth. The 
change is so decided that it has not been im- 
perceptible even to those who know her best. 
Clarice has marvelled at it, and has declared 
herself perplexed between an apotheosis and 
a metamorphosis. Dr. and Mrs. Routh have 
frequently commented to each other on the 
quick development and its unexpected 
beauty. Dr. Routh says,— 

“* Who ever could have hoped for so much 
in Maggie? What an unconscious dignity 
she has! and the expression of her face is 
almost bold in its fearlessness.” And Mrs. 
Routh says,— 

“Education could not have done so much 
if she had not been of a good nature.” 

The doctor agrees with her, arriving at the 
conclusion that, had Maggie been left alone, 
she must inevitably have righted herself. 





He is not quite so complacent as he used to 
be about his theories of education ; still he 
adheres to them, and would find it very diffi- 
cult to adopt new ones. 

Maggie’s gaze had been over the sea, and 





her mental gaze probably over the land, when 
she turned to retrace her irregular course 
over the sandy Links, She had not proceeded 
very far when she was surprised by a figure 


seemed familiar. The likeness grew as it ap- 
proached, but so unexpected as it, that not 
until within a few paces of it did she trust to 
the evidence of her own very reliable senses. 

‘Mr. Cole, who ever expected to see you 
here ?” 

“Dr. Routh told me it was here I should 
find you;” and their hands sought each other 
in the greeting that may be so familiar or so 
unfamiliar. 

“ Then you have come to pay us a pop 
visit ; but why take the trouble to seek me 
here? I should soon have returned.” 

“‘ Because you were of all others the very 
person whom [ most wished to see.” 

The eyes returned to their old trick ; then, 
as if ashamed of it, raised themselves fear- 
lessly again to his face. 

“The same, Maggie,” he said ; “ yet what 
pains Time has taken with you!” 

“Tt is well of him to take the pains where 
it is the most needed,” she said, with more 
frankness and less piquancy in her tone than 
formerly. 

“Ah, the old gentleman profits by expe- 
rience! He knows who will best repay 
the pains too well to labour thanklessly ; and 
if we read his note-books, I think we shall 
find that he never does.” 

“Tsn’t thata deep theory? I should think 
it is one to which a thousand objections 
might be raised.” 

*““T haven’t come to you to set you to 
work on moral problems, though I have a 
moral problem of my own that I should be 
glad if you could throw light on. I have 
come to you thus suddenly from the neces- 
sity I am under to pour out my heart to you. 
You know we were always, we two, to be 
friends.” 

‘“‘T know,” said Maggie, “ but if you are in 
trouble, what can do? You don’t look in 
trouble, Chauncey, but you look ill. I am 
afraid you have been at night work again, 
lighting the taper at both ends, and letting 
the mind treat the body with a contempt it is 
sure to avenge.” 

“Perhaps ; but to some extent study and 
thought, outside of myself, have been my 
salvation. Let us sit here, Maggie, where 
we can overlook the sea, for I have much to 
say to you.” 

She sat with him on the edge of the peak 
in which the gentle incline culminated, and 
he continued,— 

“ You know of the vow I once made?” 

“ T have heard.” 

“ My father thought that it ought not to be 





coming towards her, whose far-off aspect 


binding. I took counsel with yours, thinking 
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he might show me some way out of the per- 
plexity, and perhaps afford me help and coun- 
sel in the difficult task I had undertaken. I 
knew his reticent nature, and did not impose 
silence upon him further than he thought 
well to maintain it; but I only knew to-day 
that you were acquainted with it, that your 
mamma had considered it best to tell you, 
and that this knowledge was probably the 
secret of your innocent freedom with me.” 

“No, that was all owing to the daily in- 
tercourse. I never spoke of the vow but to 
one, and I am sure you will not mind her 
knowing. It was to Clarice Duncan.” 

Chauncey minded so little that he resumed : 

“In those days you were not the sensible, 
high-minded woman a J.avater would at first 
sight pronounce you now. You were da 
bella capricciosa, but you did not care to flirt 
with me and break my heart. ‘ Poor boy,’ 
you said, ‘I won’t hurt him, because his case 
is peculiar, and no one should coquet with a 
Knight of St. John.’” 

“Indeed, I never reasoned after any such 
fashion. I was mischievous enough, I know, 
but I didn’t imagine I could hurt you if I 
tried. I didn’t so far exaggerate my own 
power.” 

“And I tried to keep my secret. 
not tell you that I cared for you.” 

The cautious words expressed from him 
as much as more glowing ones. There was 
a little quick clasping of her hands—nothing 
more ; then she said, as if to introduce an 
irrelevant subject, “We have wondered that 
you never came to see us.” 

*T told you to trust me.” 

“As a friend; and I wondered now and 
then how much that meant to you. But I 
took it to mean so much that if ever I had 
been in any great trouble or perplexity I 
should have written to you.” 

“Thank God for that! I could not have 
borne for you to suppose that it meant any 
less,” 

“And you are 
Mr. Cole?” 

“Very, humanly speaking. This second 
year I have been happier than the first ; but 
still, Maggie, there has been the long, fruitless 
endeavour, the unsatisfactory search, the love 
of which I felt I must not speak. But now 
that I have broken through my resolve and 
spoken, what, ere I leave you, will you say to 
me?” 

He took her unresisting hand within his 
own, and his eyes rested on her face, full of 
anxious questioning. 


I did 


happy at Felixkirk, 


on, I can. Let me wait apart, I shall still 
feel that I am waiting with you.” 

“But supposing the waiting should last for a 
lifetime ? Some lives are passed in waiting.” 

“God’s will be done,” she said, meekly. 
“Tf it is for a lifetime I will wait with you, 
though we wait and watch apart.” 

“ T knew that if the true heart were mine it 
would so speak,” said Chauncey. “ God is my 
witness, if such a possibility had been in 
store, I would not have spoken. But, dear, 
the suspense is ended, and now I am free— 
free to call you mine. And Dr. Routh, whom 
I approached on this subject as cautiously as 
a mule makes acquaintance with a melon 
cactus, wished me good luck in my wooing, 
as did also your mim.” 

Maggie could not speak for tears, and her 
thought was, how much happiness God had 
given her, and how little He had ever taken 
away, for the past rushed in upon her present, 
and this was one of those vivid moments of 
life when the old self looks the new in the 
face, and the self that is to be beckons on- 
ward to a future of light and shadow, and 
beyond, to the opening of Easter gates and 
the breaking of the immortal day upon the 
golden floor. 

The means by which Chauncey Cole had 
come to hear of the fugitives were simple 
enough. He had had his thoughts so often 
directed to the vast emigration to Australia, 
the facilities for the purchase of land, or for 
the exercise of trade offered to those who, 
thinking themselves ground down in this over- 
crowded country, were eager for independ- 
ence at any cost, that at last he resolved to 
concentrate all his efforts on the various Aus- 
tralian colonies, in the hope that it might not 
be in vain. For long one uniform advertise- 
ment had appeared in the Victoria, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Ipswich papers, to the effect 
that “if dear Fanny were alive, and would 
communicate with little Chauncey, she would 
hear what would doubtless be of interest to 
her. There had been changes in the 
museum, and every one had been sorry not 
to hear from Fanny.” 

The “dear Fanny” of the advertisement 
was requested to write to an address in either 
of these towns, whence the communication 
would be forwarded by one of the advertiser’s 
friends. The plan he had adopted was a 
promising one, his advertisement appearing 
much more prominently in these thin colonial 
papers than it would have done in an English 
one; and after much tedious waiting the 
Australian mail brought him a suspicious- 





“Oh, Chauncey ! if you can wait on and 





looking envelope, which contained another, 
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“dear Fanny's” letter. It was a lengthy pro- 
duction, exceedingly commonplace, not de- 
ficient in affection, expressing much, es- 
pecially for him whom the writer had often 
thought about in her far-away home, and 
whom she had often wished to see. It was 
comforting to know that at least there was one 
member of the family anxious to learn 


whether she were dead or alive, and where her 


lines were cast. She and her husband would 
never have gone abroad as they had done, 
leaving no trace and entering an assumed 
name in the way-bill, if they had thought 
that any one they left behind would care. 
Rupert would remember what he said, and 
Edith would remember how she had always 
treated her if she felt angry at the spirit she 
had shown. However, let bygones be bygones. 
So far as she was concerned “ all things had 
worked together for good.” Her husband 
was a squatter. That sounded very funny, 
but in Queensland squatters were gentlemen, 
and he was in the Cabinet. They were doing 
very well, though much bothered with their 
shearers, and the numerous visitors to whom 
the squatter must afford hospitality or suffer 
for refusing it. She had a fine family of boys 
and girls growing up about her. They all 
bid fair to become thriving colonists, having 
plenty of self-reliance, the consequence of 
being brought up to wait upon themselves. 
Little Chauncey, called after his uncle, used to 
go and bring his own goat home to be milked 
when he was only a year old, and they had all 
flourished on mutton and tea, and an occa- 
sional steak of kangaroo, as well as if they 
had been used to the variety of an English 
table. She sent a photograph of herself, 
husband, and children, taken in a group 
under the verandah, and hoped he would be 
pleased to have it. 

“ So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed,” was Chauncey’s full- 
hearted comment as he looked at it. He had 
thought only of his sister, but there was a 
mysterious outgoing of affection to these 
twigs of the household tree grafted on another 
stock, and planted so far away. They were 
his nephews and nieces, they would call the 
effigy he was to send in return, uncle. How 
nice it would be to see them, to hear their 
stories, to listen to their chatter, to take in- 
terest in their pursuits, so different from those 
of English children! The children were 
prettily dressed, but roughly shod, as if boot- 
making had not been brought to perfection in 
their immediate neighbourhood. They looked 
sturdy and intelligent, yet, if he was. not 


In the eldest lad, the baby whom he had 
iseen, was an unmistakable likeness to the 
curator, and one serious, acute-looking girl, 
jresembled Edith. The dapper drapery 
| assistant was not immediately recognisable 
‘in the sun-embrowned squatter; and as for 
Fanny, why, she was such a remove from 
the creature of his imagination, the rosebud 
with brown hair whom Edith had bemoaned, 
the dove with the olive leaf whose memory 
he had cherished, that he could scarcely 
blend the individuality with that represented 
‘in the sun-picture before him,—a jolly, 
|matronly-looking woman, with an air of 
colonial dien-étre and respectability about 
her, anxious-browed and double-chinned, 
but nothing arch, winsome, or betraying the 
simple refinement of a Cole. 

“Well,” he thought, “I have heard she 
was like one branch, just one of my mother's 
family. She has had to fight her way up and 
to rough it. Doing so has agreed with her ; 
I doubt not it has done her good, while ex- 
ternally it has roughened her. And now 
how my father will rejoice over her, and over 
his grandchildren, and I will be selfish enough 
to remember that now I am free. I must 
write to her at once, and do justice to dear 
Edith’s memory.” Then he remembered 
that there was time and to spare for that, 
as the mail would not leave till the 10th 
proximo. 

Clarice, reading to her mother on this 
memorable July evening, had caught sight 
of a passer by, whose appearance was too 
unique to be mistakén even at a glance. She 
paused, and her gaze followed him. 

“ What is it?” asked her mother. 

“Tt is Mr. Cole; I did not know he was 
expected. Really I hardly hoped to see him 
in Seabright again.” 

“ He has perhaps come unexpectedly. You 
are quite sure it was he, my dear?” 

“Yes, mamma. Oh, supposing everything 
has come right, and he is here to see Maggie !” 

“‘T should pity you, Clarice, to be left again 
with only me.” 

“Only you, motherbird! What if I had 
every one else without you !” But for all these 
words implied, Seabright without Maggie 
must be to her a very dull place. The 
thought was oppressive. There was more 
oneness between the two friends now than 
there had ever been, and Clarice had ceased 
to be a Mentor to her in proportion as the 
girl’s deep seriousness and womanliness had 
reduced the distance that originally existed 
between them. 








very mistaken, superior to their parents. 











Two hours. after, seated at her window in 
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the gloaming, she saw Chauncey Cole pass 
again with Maggie. Then he had gone to 
the sands, or the pier, or the Links to meet 
her. Instinctively she drew back, supposing 
they would not care for recognition. They 
had not seen her. ‘The suspicion that had 
crossed her mind deepened into a con- 
viction that Chauncey Cole was not in Sea- 
bright merely to visit Rock Side, and at that 
moment she felt as if Maggie passed out of 
her life, leaving a cold blank in the warmth 
and brightness that had been filled with her 
presence. Thankfulness for her, if her sur- 
misings were correct, softened the sharpness 
of regret for herself, and she waited patiently 
till she should know the truth. 

Maggie was not slow in bethinking herself 
of Clarice. Poor Clarice! she knew full well 
what the loss of her companionship must sig- 
nify to her, and she spoke of it to Chauncey, 
who of course agreed with her in thinking 
that it must be a very great misfortune; but 
not even to oblige Miss Duncan could he be 
favourable, he said, to a long, tedious en- 
gagement after the probation already ful- 
filled. 

“While you are here let us all have 
another day at North Side, Chauncey. We 
can have the same party, us Mrs. Routh.” 

“ Yes, but youand I must go at least once 
alone. I can only stay for a clergyman’s 
week, you know.” 

“Yes, but we will have a picnic. It may) 
be for the last time ;” and she coloured| 
violently. ; 

“Till you are Mrs. Cole. Are you quite 


a wound inplay. Didn't I tell you always to 
trust me?” 

“Yes, and Clarice repeated the lesson ; 
and I do trust you both, you know I do ; but 
you shouldn’t tease me for the sake of it.” 

“ But I will. You shall hear all I think 
about Clarice Duncan, and then you shall 
make that little hand the forfeiture if you 
think you will. Dear little hand! I have 
imagined it on my head when it was aching, 
I have seen it ply the glancing needle. I have 
thought how good a salad would be of its 
confection.” 

“There, you will make. me think that all 
Mrs. Archer says about men and dinners is 
true. So to save your sentiment, Mr. 
Chauncey, you had better revert from this 
very utilitarian hand that is to be to the sub- 
ject in hand—Miss Duncan.” 

“JT find it difficult. She is a beautiful 
woman, having the splendour of a star; but 
for that very reason, Maggie, she would never 
wreck my happiness. I can admire her, but 
had she been betrothed to me I should not 
readily have loved her.” 

“ How strange !” 

“TI do not aspire to ladies who look well 
in rustling silk dresses, who might wear the 
rainbow round them for a scarf and adorn it ; 
who look incongruous in homely dresses, and 
as if they would be in keeping with marble 
halls or the Pompeian Atrium. I like to see 
them as I do apicture. I like to converse 
with them, and I feel honoured by their affa- 
bility. Simple-hearted as they may be, 
and as Miss Duncan undoubtedly is, they 
cannot help the air of condescension nature 








sure you can behave yourself this time ?” 

** Quite ; and you have my leave to devote 
yourself to Clarice Duncan as exclusively as'| 
you please; you won’t cause me a pang of 
jealousy.” 

** Will you flatter me by telling me that I 
did last time? Oh, I ought to be very much 
obliged to you for your gracious permission ; 
but I don’t know that I can trust myself. 
There is peril in her glance, and a fascination 
in her talk. Altogether she is very dan- 
gerous.” 

Maggie fairly gasped, ‘‘ Chauncey, how dare 
you? Now, you are too bad ; but as a penalty 
you shall go into the danger. I will be as 
ruthless as the lady that sent De Lorge after 
the glove, and if you get the least scar my 
hand shall be the forfeiture.” 

And the frank face was warm with honest 
though imagined ire as she proudly turned 
away from him. 

“Come, Maggie, our jest is alittle too like 


has made inseparable from even their most 
palpable commonplaces. But I cannot take 
them tomy heart. My nature seeks a nature 
the tints of which shall be pearly, and blended 
as the neck of a dove, the outlines of which 
shall be simple, and the clothing as soft and 
noiseless as a bird’s plumage. My wife’s ex- 
ternals must be in harmony with that 
character. You do not know how your soft 
manners and simple attire have adorned you 
in my eyes, Maggie. To please me you must 
never wear silks. They are not homely and 
womanly enough; they are not in keeping 
with you, and they rustle.” 

Maggie looked distressed. 

“Chauncey, I really believe you have 
given your heart to the wrong person. My 
nature must have been a complex one to have 
impressed you so. Recall, if you please, the 
mischievous girl I was three years ago.” 

“I do. I did not expect the frivolity and 





earnest. Like foolish children we may give 





mischief in you to wear; there was so much 
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latent strength to rise up one day in oppo- 
sition to it. But, Maggie, your fun had one 
great charm for me, it was noiseless. I am 
no wit, but I am a humorist, and I could 
appreciate the delicate shades in your shy 
mimicry and satire. 1 could see what Dr. 
Routh failed to see, that your frankness was 
the indiscretion which brought you into trou- 
ble. The soul was too apt to retreat behind 
those eyelids of yours, but when it did look 
out it looked truthfully. And then the most 
attractive element of all was one one never 
finds in a mere madcap girl; it was the 
brooding tenderness that I knew time must 
deepen, and the change in you is one for 
which J, at least, was not unprepared.” 

“You must have been a young prophet, 
Chauncey. * I will not say you are a truthful 
one. Now I will tell you why I was discon- 
tented, for it is well you should be disillu- 
sionized. I wanted silk dresses, and dancing, 
and ponies, and the very;things’ you disap- 
prove of for me.” 

“ But you don’t want them now?” 

“‘ Only the pony; and if I had been allowed 
to dance I should have liked it.” 

“ And I don’t think any the less of you for 
that. As for the pony, you must have it. 
Who would take a greater pride in seeing you 
enjoy it than I should? But, Maggie, you 
thought a great many wrong things, not 
knowing yourself. Nature never designed 
you for a woman of the world. On your 
simple heart and pure taste its pleasures 
would have palled ere you had drunk deeply 
of them. Your world was in your affections, 
and it was the want of their free exercise, un- 
oppressed by fear, that caused your discon- 
tent. 

“ Well, Chauncey, I can only promise 
that what you think me to be, that I will try 
to be;”’ and here their lover-talk was inter- 
rupted. 

Maggie found it easier to tell Clarice the 
story than she had anticipated. 

Clarice’s face showed much suppressed 
feeling while she listened to her, but she kept 
it firmly under control, only saying in con- 
clusion, “So at last we shall have a pretty 
wedding in Seabright.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—A PRETTY 
SEABRIGHT, 


WEDDING IN 
** Let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy.” — Colley Cibber. 


CLaRice’s prediction was fulfilled. A preity 
wedding at the Presbyterian chapel was a 


phenomenon, but it took place ; and if the 
Seabrightonians remained unenlightened, it 
was not for want of ocular demonstration that 
elegance can be combined with simplicity, 
ceremony with a celebration worthy of the 
event, and of those most immediately con- 
cerned in it. 

Previously to the wedding Maggie had 
paid a visit to her new friends, specially those 
superior Misses Cole of whom she had three 
years ago been so much afraid, but whose 
acquaintance when the time came she had 
cultivated with perfect naturalness, having 
risen above her dread of clever people, and 
above any undue anxiety on her own account. 
The opinion of his sisters was secretly a 
matter of no small moment to Chauncey, but 
he was pleased to see that his Maggie was 
more at home with them than either Mrs. 
Rupert or Mrs. Frank, and likely to be even 
more popular. And yet these ladies were duly 
appreciated, the one for her elegance and 
amiability, the other for her housewifely and 
other notable qualities. 

“ Maggie Lawton will wear well,” the sis- 
ters had whispered one to another, and 
Maggie was both pleased and touched at the 
way in which they received her as one of 
them,—a little sister, for they were by several 
years her seniors, and had been Chauncey’s 
nurses ; but as she had no sisters of her own 
it was very grateful to be so treated, and she 
had not outgrown the girlish love of being 
petted. 

It was the strangest thing to her that none 
of the Misses Cole had married. “All the 
best fruit is left on the bough,” she said to 
herself as she thought of Clarice Duncan 
living on in unrepining quietude. 

They all appeared to be full of business, as 
they had taken all their father’s lecture-work 
in ladies’ schools ; two of them were soon 
going to take a house in Edinburgh, in order 
that they might receive boarders who re- 
quired guardianship and preparation for the 
classes. 

Clarice Duncan was one of four brides- 
maids, one of Maggie’s cousins frem Glasgow 
was another; then there was one of the 
younger Misses Cole and Nina Barr. 

The bride was dressed in pearl white, with 
veil and wreath, and the bridesmaids in cream 
white relieved with colour, according as their 
distinctive style required, so that one was not 
condemned to be thrown into the shade by 
what would give effect to another. 

A beautiful bevy of ladies they were, 
Clarice by universal consent the belle. 
Admiration of her, however, was a hopeless 
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tribute to pay. Nina Barr cried a good deal 
through the ceremony and on taking leave 
of the bride, but the laudable efforts of her 
groomsman to console her did not appear to 


be unsuccessful, and not a year had elapsed 
before she was the centre of a scene simi- 


lar to that at which she had playeda 


secondary part. 


She cried again, but the same comforter 
being at hand, there was not much fear that 


she would cry very long. 

It is as natural perhaps to cry at a wedding 
as it is at a funeral, and there is no harm in 
it if it is not carried too far. 


Clarice, as became a dignified lady,reserved 
her tears till she was in retirement; their 
source lay so very deep, she had to look into 


asolitude that had one ray less to cheer it 
because this dear thing was gone. 


She must have her November without its 


chrysanthemum, and the wedding with all its 
associations had stirred up such troubled 
memories. 

It was but as yesterday that the bridal 
white had been in prospect for her. 

“Motherbird! motherbird! I want 
special comforting to night,” she had said as, 
divested of her bridal finery, she hid her con- 
scious face on her mother’s neck.” 

“TI knew you would, Clarice, and there 
was not one among them to compare with 
you.” 

“Now Maggie is gone, there are only you 
and me, mamma.” 

“You are enough to me, Clarice; but, 
child, you, with life before you, ought to have 
a great deal more.’’ 

“Tf I ought I should have had it, let us 
take refuge in that.” 

Ere retiring she looked out on the stars, 
the firmament was crowded with them. 

“ As inconsiderable as the ground my two 
feet cover, to the universe represented there, 
is my life here to that which lies beyond it. 
Let me grasp this thought, take it into 
my heart, that I may feel what I know, that 
my happiness now is a thing of the last 
moment. O God, let my life work out Thine 
own purpose and intention respecting it as 
it concerns that vast beyond, and let not my 
murmurings or repining hinder Thy good 
pleasure, but help me to refrain from them, 
and learn silence in the solitude that is filled 
with none but Thee.” 

The lesson Cowper learned “ while frenzy 
desolated ” may be learned by all of us if we 
will but set our hearts to it; and not only 
that, but the beautiful reverse of it,that though 
God empties us of everything till our hearts 














cry out with infinite intensest longing, yearn- 
ing, and pain, yet if He but vouchsafe us 
Himself we shall realize infinite satisfaction, 
joy which is independent of circumstances, 
being the emanation of the God within us, 
and peace which is like a river proceeding 
from the throne of God and from the Lamb. 


had to graduate still further before she 
received what was to be the crown of grief to 
her. 

She might never reach a hill-top without 
seeing below her a valley—she might never 
desire a pleasant pasturage without feeling 
that some deep river cut off access. 

“T believe,” said Dr. Routh one day to her, 
“that you of all our friends can best sympa- 
thize with our loneliness and want now 
Maggie is gone. It had become disparaging 
to speak of her as ‘the wee thing,’” said the 
doctor, “but our hearts are sair for her, 
Clarice, and you must take pity on us, and 
come and see us very often. During the 
long winter there will always be a warm spot 
in the ingle for you and your mamma, you 
won’t fight shy of our cage now the pet bird 
has flown, will you?” 

It became a pleasant thing to look out 
for Maggie’s letters, and she wrote to Clarice 
with a freedom and ingenuousness that 
exceeded all expectation. 

“I am so happy,” she said, “and expect to 
be more so when I and my husband under- 
stand each other more perfectly,—and it 
will take us a little while to do that. 
I can see he is a man who concentrates 
much, but diffuses very little. Home 1s 
paradise to him. With me he wants no one 
else, and sometimes I wonder as to my exact 
duty, whether I should blend my nature with 
his, and act just according to his wish, which 
indeed would be the easiest, or whether I 
should try to make him less exclusive, for 
fear it should shut the pastor up from his 
flock.” 

Clarice ventured to advise her a little ; she 
thought the latter course the best ; but in a 
later letter Maggie playfully wrote, ‘‘Ohb, 
Clarice, it’s no use, I’ve given it up, a wife 
can’t alter her husband. When I talk to 
Chauncey he gravely assures me that he is 
living far more for his people than he 
should be if he went into society, He 
visits them asa pastor, not as a friend, and 
that, drinking in the true beatitudes of home, 
he is in a far better position to recommend 
them from the pulpit and from the platform. 
From that position I cannot move him. 





However, though we are such a couple of 





There are degrees in sorrow, and Clarice |! 
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hermits, we are of one mind in wishing 
that our particular friend hight Clarice 
Duncan should come to find her lines fallen 
with ours fora season. I want her to see my 
little home, and me init. And Chauncey says 
he wants to put her in a position to contra- 
dict any report that may be about of ill-usage 
on his part, so you must qualify unfavourable 
impressions by remembering that probably 
he will be on his best behaviour during your 
stay.” 

Clarice was not long in availing herself of 
this invitation, for to visit Maggie was like 
visiting a married sister. ‘The visit, when it 
did occur, was a pleasant break in the 
monotony of her life, and it was impossible 
to come into contact with Chauncey Cole 
without realizing strong intellectual impulse, 
and the freshening up of languid thought and 
aspiration. 

By degrees he won upon her confidence, 


; : 
and because she thought him very wise she 


communicated to himsome of her perplexities, 
in the belief that he could help her; so the 
strain she was under in the society of most of 
her friends to appear more cheerful than she 
really was relaxed its exigence, and she spoke 
to him of the oppression of heart she had 


with a name on it, which for her mamma’s 


| of her 

















sake she would not allow to be spoken, 
suspicion that her mamma _ too 
mourned in secret, and that her maternal 
yearning after the unworthy boy, who might 
really have been said to have widowed her 
and undermined her health, had laid the 
foundation for these fierce attacks of neu- 
ralgia, which were, alas! becoming more and 
more prolonged and severe. 

“Then,” said Chauncey, “repression is 
bad—bad for both of you, specially for her. 
Do not speak of him often, but occasionally ; 
in the times of softened feeling let his name 
be spoken softly between you, and freely. 
It is quite possible that a heart full of 
tender affections may have its strength of love 
so wasted over one as to grow utterly 
indifferent to that one. It is possible 
for us to be filled with contempt for 
our own flesh and blood; but however 
much we may scorn the bond of relationship, 
however carefully we may disown and ignore 
it, God has assigned us our relative positions, 
given us our family connexions, and if, because 
we don’t approve of any, we haughtily ask, 
‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ the day may 
hear from our remorseful lips the wail, ‘I was 
my brother’s keeper, but I wearied of him 
and refused the trust.’” 

These strong, incisive words were spoken 








in the careful), deliberate manner habitual to 
the speaker ; but while he had only said them 
out of his own consciousness, without the 
least intention of convicting her whom he 
addressed, Clarice felt as if she had been 
stabbed, and there was almost the sharpness 
of a cry in her tones as she said, “I 
know I have felt as you say; I have tried 
not. Ihave tried to think that if I could 
reach him I ought ; that even if he were dead 
he couldn’t be done with; his sin and sorrow 
wouldn’t be over, and it may be all undone— 
all undone in this life so faras the next is 
concerned. And when]! have thought thus 
I have felt ashamed that ever I have minded 
the reflected disgrace so much. It is selfish 
to be so keenly alive to it on one’s own ac- 
count when it matters infinitely more to him. 
Iam so proud,” she said, with embarrass- 
ment; it seems as if I could bear anything 
better than dishonour.” 

“* He fashioneth their hearts alike,’ ” said 
Chauncey, with great tenderness. 

‘‘That sentiment isn’t peculiar to you. 
I know the trouble that one member of 
our family wrought init. The reprehension 
of her was severe, though I was too young to 
know much of the ‘head and front of her 
offending.’ My sisters were high-minded, pure- 
hearted women. Wrong-doing was in their 
eyes utterly incomprehensible. I believe 
they regarded it as a sort of insanity. 

“ My father was possessed of so much moral 
rectitude, inde pendently of religion, and his 
standard for women was so high, that to 
have one girl come painfully short of it was 
a bitter humiliation to him. I believe the 
one feeling was, that if poor Fanny had 
been in any way afflicted, or her intellect 
hopelessly opaque, they would have treated her 
with extremest tenderness; but her faults were 
just what they could not bear. The scandal 
she occasioned was an unpardonable and intol- 
erable thing. Well, all that harshness recoiled 
upon themselves. Remorse slew Edith. She 
was consumed with the desire to make an 
atonement that was out of her power. I, who 
was so much in her secret that the disparity 
of years was forgotten, learned from that 
what a pity it was to take a high stand, to 
disclaim our brotherhood and sisterhood with 
the erring, to be unduly sensitive to our 
classification with wrong-doers in the world’s 
categories. But it is so hard to have it sup- 
posed that because you are of their blood 
you are of their nature.” 

“Ves, and that it is so for us may enable 
us to see what is implied in Christ not being 
ashamed to call us brethren.” 
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“One can hardly argue from the human 
to the divine in that instance,” interrupted 
Clarice. 

“ No, but we are to be followers of Him, 
and therefore not ashamed to call the black 
sheep of our folds brethren, if brethren they 
are.” 

“T will try not to be ashamed, and I will 
on occasion speak freely to mamma if I find 
that to do so is any better for her,” she said. 

“Do, and it will be all the better for you. 
It is trite to say that there is never a case so 
bad but it might be worse. Yet I have 
a girl in my church in humble life whom 
Maggie would tell you is a pearl of purity 
and goodness, and she ‘belongs to one 
of the most disreputable families you could 
hear of. This girl is afflicted. She is bound 
to pass her days amid sights and sounds 
most revolting to the soul of a Christian. 
Her parents, brothers, and sisters are all 
outwardly profane and wicked, and the last 
time I saw her she said to me, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Cole, I can do them no good; 
and I take so much shame for them, my 
heart grows rebellious. I wish I was strong, 
and could go a hundred miles away, and work 
where neither they nor I are known.” 

«So the little candle the Lord has lighted 
in this dark place wants to go away and 





|| burn where perhaps it is not wanted,’ I said. 


** She burst into tears. 

“*Oh, Mr. Cole, that is enough! Happen 
I’ve been saying, “Stand aside, I am holier than 
thou.” The place is good enough for me if 
the Lord has put me in it ;’ and she closed 
her pale hands over her breast as peacefully 
as a baby taking its rest.” 

‘Let me go and see herwith Mrs. Cole, that 
I may learn of her what is my trouble and 
shame to hers. Sometimes it crosses my 
mind how strange it would be if Charlie 
came back to us, and for all you have said, 
Mr. Cole, I should not like that to happen.” 

“ God forbid that it should ; he is better at 
a safe distance. No doubt you pray for him 
in secret, but at your family altar hesitate not 
to speak his name, and think of him always 
as your brother, own him as such, though to 
do so may make you tingle from the finger 
tips tothe temples with shame. We must 
accept our shame; in the hereafter we 
may find that taking it to us, and patiently 
bearing it, we have won not a mere 
release from it, but the crown of martyrdom 
which is in reserve not for martyr deaths 
only, but for martyr lives,”’ 

“The words of the wise are as nails 
fastened in a sure place.” 








Clarice appreciated the generous sympathy 
which prompted Chauncey Cole to speak to 
her of the family skeleton, whose existence 
it was his wont to ignore; and she felt that, so 
far from wishing now to renounce her shame, 
if she saw her brother in a felon’s dock she 
would be true to him. She would own him 
and support him amid the hisses of a multi- 
tude, if so be she could convince him of a 
higher pity, and the constancy of the love 
that waits to bring all men into brotherhood 
with itself, and is not ashamed to call them 
brethren. 

“T used,” said Maggie, “to tell Clarice 
my troubles when first I knew her; when I 
learned what her own were, I wondered that 
ever she had the patience to listen to me.” 


Chauncey smiled. “Life,” he said, 
“is a ‘song of degrees.’ Our sorrow 
has not the effect that is intended 


if we think that it entitles us to pass by 
minor woes as unworthy our attention. In 
dark Gethsemane the Saviour thought of the 
weariness of His disciples, and commanded 
them to sleep.” 

He left the ladies to seek his study, for 
thoughts suggested by the subject of their 
converse were winding like music through 
his brain; and he cared not that they 
should evaporate, since, if they could but be 
distilled by patient waiting and crystallized 
into expression, they might furnish him with 
fresh consolation for them that mourn, and 
balm for the traveller on life’s dusty highway 
who had fallen amid thieves. 

The day was not far distant when Clarice 
would be thankful that the only reserve 
between herself and her mamma had melted, 
that she had let her pour into her ear all the 
hopes and fears that she was in secret 
cherishing, that she had said to that poor 
heart, “ Love on and believe on; keep 
the best robe for him, and if you are not 
here to put it on, I will. I will not go away 
into the fields in anger.” 

Poor Mrs. Duncan ! she had chided herself 
for her weakness in forgiving and loving ; for 
all her faith in Clarice’s goodness and 
sincerity, she had suspected her of anger in 
condemning her brother to be as if he were 
not, and she had thought she did well to be 
angry. She had thought that the anger being 
“just ” was a sign of her strength, but she was 
of a noble nature, not derived from her who 
could only sigh heavily over his memory and 
wish the past erased, and long to clasp the 
dear stubborn neck that almost since baby- 
hood had been indifferent to her caresses. 
“Tt comes home to me, Clarice, more and 
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more that I was not a good mother to the 
boy. I loved not wisely but too well. If I 
hadn’t concealed many of his faults from his 
father, and screened him and made excuses 
for him, and taken his part against every- 
body he chose to quarrel with when he was 
little, he might have been different. Perhaps 
in his heart of hearts he remembers all that 
and reproaches me.” To this it was difficult 
to reply. Clarice tried to remind her mother 
of Him who heals the broken-hearted and 
binds up all their wounds ; only His touch 
was tender enough, pitying enough to minister 
to her distress. 

“ But, Clarice, I have never been able to 
see that in the way you and Trotter do, and 
really I have tried hard; but religion as 
you believe it is to me unattainable. I can- 
not get hold of it, and Dr. Routh’s sermons 
dont make it any easier. If I may on sucha 
subject speak freely to my own child, I felt far 
from satisfied before I came under his ministry. 
He seems to have brought me to the foot of 
a secret Sinai, and to have left me there.” 

Clarice felt troubled and perplexed. Yet 
she rejoiced in the belief that this was the 
darkness that precedes the dawn, and she 
said humbly, “ But Dr. Routh does not mean 
to leave you at Sinai, mamma.” 

“No, but I cannot get away from it. I 
know he beckons further, but I cannot follow, 
because I cannot feel as he says I must. A 
change of church is very unsettling ; I often 
regret that I have ever been driven to it.” 

“Oh, mamma, it isn’t the change of 
church. Faithful ministers in all churches 
will insist on the gospel verities; but Dr. 
Routh’s method is not the happiest. He 
appears to forget that ‘there is one Spirit 
but a diversity of operation,’ ” 

And this, as we have intimated, was the 
grand defect. The doctor could not forget 
the severe processes through which he had 
passed when, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, he had 
found that the city he was in was not an 
abiding one, and that he must make haste 
and flee for his life. 

Dr. Routh had served his time to Mr. 
Legality ; he had practised austerities with a 
zeal worthy of a Franciscan, and though 
after his enlightenment he knew salvation 
was not in these things, he failed in appre- 
hending that since there was a short cut to 
the Cross, simple souls might take it, and 
that all awakened spirits need not go the 
same round as Bunyan’s pilgrim or himself. 
It had been the lot of Clarice Duncan to 
suffer as he had done ere 


but she did not make the error of supposing 
that every human spirit must be subjected to 
the same discipline. 

The season advancing brought to Mrs. 
Duncan a return of her neuralgia, so that she 
went abroad but seldom, resolutely keeping 
within doors after the shadows of the even- 
ing had fallen, since she dreaded the night 
wind with its misty oppressive hand as much 
as the lady of the Canticles the Eastern 
keeper. 

Deprived of the evening service on the 
Sabbath, Clarice was wont on her return to 
repeat to her the substance of the sermon 
she had been listening to ; or she would lead 
her mamma into conversation on the subject 
of it, in the hope that Jesus would draw 
near to them as He did to the disciples on 
the road to Emmaus. At other times she 
did not leave her mamma, but stayed at home 
to keep her company. As she read to her 
she tried with the modesty of a child to 
insinuate sweet thoughts into her doubting 
mind. Seeing her mamma’s hands at times 
crossed over her eyelids, as if she assumed 
the attitude of weariness to press down the 
tears that might overflow the fountain, she 
divined that the spring of feeling was 
touched, and that the great problem of life’s 
possible reference to eternity, for her indi- 
vidually, was beginning to suggest itself. It 
has to suggest itself to us all sooner or later, 
the sooner the better. On some the convic- 
tion of such a reference dawns gradually ; to 
others it is revealed in a flash as sudden and 
as vivid as lightning. Few—perhaps we are 
right in saying none—realize it in childhood. 
Glimpses of it visit the thoughtful mind in 
youth. Clearly has it been read by the 
failing eyes of the dying, and it may be that 
by thousands, both among the good and the 
bad, it has never been apprehended till the 
curtain has fallen upon the last act here, to 
rise again upon the new and the real. The 
shadows have become embodiments, the 
ideal actual, and in their past is the key to 
the whole combination as it affects eternal 
issues. 

Then may be triumph or regret, rapture 
or despair, gratitude or remorse, love or hate 
such as Angelo never made visible in marble, 
nor Dante in word-painting ; such as Milton 
never sung, soaring above the Ainian mount 
to learn the song, nor uttered peering into 
the dark heart of Lucifer to sound its groan. 
“T am placed,” said Mrs. Duncan to her 





daughter, “in difficulties that I feel too weak to 
grapple with. 


It is late for me to begin 





‘* She fought her doubts and gathered strength;”’ 


afresh, to wvlearn in order that I may learn 
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what involves my own condemnation if I 
cannot attain to the high standard on which 
it insists. Perhaps I am peculiarly consti- 
tuted; but why should there be a great 
storm raised to bend a bruised reed like me? 
and why above all should I pray for it to be 
raised ?” 

“Oh, mamma, it may be that the storm has 
already passed over you, and God speaks to 
you now in the calm. He is in the still 
small voice as truly as in the thunder. He 
will lead you se gently, Iam sure He will, if 
you will but put your trust in Him.” 

“Tt issohard at my age to learn a new 
creed, to make my belief over again.” 

“Tt may have been in the knowledge of 
that that Jesus called to Him a little child, 
and taught His disciples how even the proud 
sons of science must become as little children 
if they would learn of Him. Can’t we see 
in these things how He anticipated our diffi- 
culties ?” 

A sigh was the only answer, but her brow 
cleared, and a relieved look passed over 
her face. From that time Clarice noticed in 
her a repose of spirit which seemed to indi- 
cate that she was ceasing to do battle with 
her own convictions, and was contented 
simply to trust. One thing could not es- 
cape her observation, and that was her 
mamma’s growing regard for Trotter. Occa- 
sionally she appeared to treat her more as a 
daughter than as a dependant, Once. or 
twice Clarice, entering the room when Trotter 
was busied in it, found that the.bearth-brush 
or the duster was idle in her hand, while with 
uplifted face she was engaged in earnest talk 
with the lady whose manner towards her had 
softened into an almost childlike confiding- 
ness and respect. At other times, when the 
reading between mother and daughter was 
religious in its character, Mrs. Duncan inti- 
mated that Trotter might be asked into the 
room. It had been an understood _ thing 
that she should be considered more in: the, 
light of a humble companion than a servant, | 
and a little consideration now and then 
might help to vary the dull monotony of her 
life. Clarice was only:too glad for any ex- 
tension of privilege, for she knew that Trotter 
would never presume upon it. With all Mrs. 
Duncan’s respect for Trotter and appreciation 
of the sacrifice she had made for them, she 
bad till lately regarded her with very little 
affection. She had ascribed to her influence 
the disappointments Clarice had caused her, 
so that it was no wonder that the girl was in 
her estimation dangerous as a saintly enthu- 
siast and occasional marplot. 


The attacks of neuralgia to which Mrs. 
Duncan was subject became so persistent, 


the strain they occasioned, that Clarice began 
to think very decisive steps ought to be taken 
to oppose the malady, before farther inroads 
should be made upon a constitution that had 
had already to sustain so many shocks. Clarice 

suggested that they should leave Seabright, 
and seek a more sheltered place of residence, 
but Mrs. Duncan shook her head. 

In Seabright she had some of her own 
kindred near her ; she could not feel at home 
elsewhere in her reduced fortunes and style 
of living. She would be better when the 
warmer weather came, and perhaps the next 
winter she would be stronger, and better able 
to bear the cold. Had she not been accus- 
tomed to the high winds of Edinburgh ? Why 
should all the blame of these visitations be 
laid upon Seabright ? 

So after the doctor with his prescriptions 
came Miss Threlkeld, Mrs. Archer, and 
sundry other ladies with theirs, as the Egyptian 
enchanters were said to follow Moses ; but 
neither to science nor to quackery did the 
torture yield. “We had need dread the 
winters in Seabright,” thought poor Clarice 
with a shiver. “ Many of the influences are 
depressing, but this painful indisposition is 
the most painful of all.” 

-“ Clarice Duncan’s face to-night made my 
heart ache,” said Dr. Routh, after the Bible 
class, of which she was still a member, had 
dispersed. “She looked sorrowful and 
anxious. Itis not that her mamma is worse. 
She was walking at noon.’ 

“No, Clarice says she is better, but she 
cannot depend upon any improvement being 
lasting.” 

The night.in ; question, Clarice, on return- 
ing home, had-found her mamma still better, 
and occupied in tying up budgets of letters 
which she had opened during her absence. 


and Jaid-her glossy head on her dark, gown. 
The touch of her mother’s hand was very 
soothing.. “I wish,” said Mrs. Duncan, 


see them now thirty years ago.” 

“What do you mean, mamma ?” 

** T mean that itis Love, all Love, and Iwish 
that I had seen it. No wonder that the 
service has to be Love too.” 

“Then you will not let Dr. Routh frighten 
you any more?” 











and her strength declined so visibly under | 


She returned them to her writing-desk, locked | 
it, and-sat quietly rocking with her feet on | 
the fender; while her daughter, more at a | 
loss; for-speech than usual, knelt beside her, § 


meditatively, “that I had seen things as I & 
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‘No, but the doctor is very good, and I 
have to thank him for awakening me.” 


“He believes that ‘God is love,’ but he 


knows that we must be in Christ to realize it.” 

“ Yes, it is in Him that I see the love,—see 
it as you say, In our readings together, 
Clarice, I have thought how tender He was 
always over the women, condemning not even 
the fallen who were penitent ; and even on the 
way to the cross stopping to speak to the 
women who had so much trouble awaiting 
them.” 

““We may be sure He will give us special 
sympathy, mamma, because we need it.” 

“He will know all I feel about Charlie. 
To-day I chanced upon the passage where 
the father comes and tells Him of his lunatic 
son. How simply it reads! Well, I thought 
perhaps it is just in that way I must tell Him 
about my erring son.” 


Nothing more was said on the subject. | 


After supper Clarice accompanied hei 
mamma to her bedroom, and saw her settled 
for the night. A nightlight was burning at 
her side. Ere she withdrew Mrs. Duncan 
said, “Let me have the cotton wool 
and chloroform beside me, dear child; I 
feel as if the pain might come on, and it is 
well to be prepared for it.” 

Clarice complied with the request reluc- 
tantly. She was distrustful of the anodyne, 
though she knew that her mamma did not 
inhale it, and that, applying it as she had 
done, it had hitherto been innocuous. 
“Shall I sleep with you to-night, mamma ?”’ 
she asked. “TI am afraid of what you may 
do in a sleepy or unguarded moment with 
that chloroform.” 

“Banish your fears ; I am too experienced 
to make mistakes, and I should certainly 
not allow you to break your rest with me so 
long as I could help myself. Good night, 
dear ; I have made it very dull for you lately.” 

Clarice gently rallied her upon the admis- 
sion, kissed her and called her by the old 
endearing name of “Motherbird;” then 
sought her own couch, wondering at the 
severe depression of which she had been the 
subject during the day. 

Next morning she arose with a determina- 
tion to shake it off. 

She did not find it difficult. Her bird 
was singing to the sun, the song he had 
poured forth to the morning star ; a beautiful 
new day had dawned upon Seabright, and 
no clouds gathering upon the horizon 
threatened to overshadow it. Clarice moved 
about with a free step, humming some words 


‘* Morning, in thy beauty glowing, 
Ah ! what charms thou dost unfold ! 
Fragrancy around thee throwing, 
Clothing all with tints of gold.” 


She addressed herself to an hour or two of 
study, then breakfasted early alone, having 
ascertained that her mamma was still sleep- 
ing. When she thought it was high time for 
her to be awake, she prepared with her own 
hands the simple inviting breakfast suitable 
for an invalid, and went with it to her room. 

“What a pity to awake her!” she mur- 
mured as she set down the waiter, in doubt 
whether to call her or not. 

The room seemed unusually oppressive, 
filled with a certain chemical odour which 
should hardly have been let loose upon its 
atmosphere. 

There was a strange stillness. The breath 

of the sleeper was not heard, neither did it 
disturb the soft fleecy cloud about the 
head as perceptibly as a rose leaf might 
have been stirred in the sultriness of an 
August noon. A sickening fear crept to the 
heart of the beautiful watcher, who had 
come to announce the brightness of the day. 
She bent shudderingly over the calm face, she 
sought with nervous fingers a hand beneath 
the sheet, that was cold and stiff, and the 
fingers of which closed over the fatal chlo- 
roform. 
Clarice knew in a moment what had 
happened ; her mamma had had recourse to 
the anodyne and had gone to sleep with the 
bottle in her warm hand, but the subtle 
spirit had exhaled through the partially 
loosened stopper, and now she was realiz- 
ing the radiancy of another morn, and in 
presence of the love in whose full ocean 
she had wished that thirty years ago she 
had dipped her pitcher, but in whfch now 
she might plunge her spirit through eternal 
ages, and not know the depth of that which 
eve n“ the angels desire to look into.” 











CHAPTER XLIV.—THE THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
‘Fixed to no point, the wevell sways about, 
Obedient to th’ uncertain wav’ring blast ; 

But when the wind has ceased to blow in doubt, 
The wevell to one point is fixed at last. 

Vain heart ! go search the world’s remotest nook, 
Pry into all, examine every book ; 

With equal thirst and hunger still oppressed, 

In God the Lord thou'lt find alone true rest.” 


Wuy linger where the feet of the angel of 
death have been swift in approach and have 
not tarried? .We have witnessed the work- 
ings of one gentle heart in its passion and 





that were special favourites with her,— 








pain, and in its subsidence therefrom long 
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enough to leave it to itself in this new sorrow, 
and to imagine how— 
‘* Tt felt the agony decrease 
By slow degrees, then wholly cease, 
Ending in perfect rest and peace.” 


And the years passed by “like a tale that 
is told.” They dealt out seasons, and months, 
and weeks, and days ; the hours minuted by, 
trickling out their golden sands of time, and 
Clarice Duncan found herself on her thirtieth 
birthday living the same life, cultivating the 
same friendships, fulfilling the same daily 
round that she had done ever since she came 
to Seabright. The tendency to indulge in 
retrospect had grown strong upon her, and 
it was only too natural that on the comple- 
tion of this third decade she should look 
back upon all the circumstances attendant 
upon the celebration of her second, compar- 
ing the past with the present. With a mind 
so occupied she could not but feel very sad, 
yet she felt that she was a gainer; that it was 
better to be the Clarice Duncan of to-day 
than the Clarice Duncan of ten years ago. 
Yet how different had life been from what the 
queen of that festive day had anticipated ! 
Still she knew but one answer for the dark 
problems that experience suggested. 

Why was it thus, when temporally, at least, 
it was so much better with the companions 
of her youth? 

Why had friends and fortune been taken, 
when she would have cherished the one and 
despised the other? Why was she left as 
a bough stripped of fruit and foliage, to 
bend and shiver in the melancholy autumn 
wind ? 

“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight.” 

And she looked into the vista of the coming 
years, and saw herself go through life’s suc- 
cessive stages as Miss Threlkeld had done, 
till at last there should be none around her 
to remember her youth. 

Charles Kingsley says that ‘men must 
work and women must weep,” and we agree 
with him; but if Clarice, on her thirtieth 
birthday, wept, if she realized a sadness in 
the solitariness of her lot and its prosaic 
surroundings, in the memories that her mind 
had to feed upon, she was not for that reason 
unhappy, ungrateful ; she did not esteem her 
life other than a holy and beautiful thing be- 
cause it had not brought her all she once 
wished for and anticipated. Nothing of the 
kind. She erected her Ebenezer thankfully, 
and braiding the bright threads of existence 


satisfied that things had been God's way, | 


and not hers ; satisfied to “ fulfil the time of 
His patience,” and the destiny He had 
assigned her. 
lightly, it is because there is too little of 


had demurred to her determination to live 
alone. Mrs. Haste had counselled her return 
to Edinburgh. Mrs. Archer had proposed that 


she should come and live with her; but if | 
Clarice recognised the sadness of her soli- | 
tude, she was cognizant of its advantages, of | 


the freedom she could never enjoy so fully if 


geniality of heart and mind is not entire, 
intimacy may become too close for friendship. 
So she elected to remain where she was, 
having now only Trotter to connect her pre- 


sent with her past, to break upon prolonged | 


silence with welcome words, to sympathize 
with her in her sad reminiscences, and to co- 
operate in her labours of love. No trifling 
amount of her leisure was sacrificed to Miss 
Threlkeld, who was growing infirm, and 
whose failing sight but active mind made 
the visits of one who could read, sing, and 
talk to her only too welcome. 

She no longer attempted the duties of her 
little ménage, and donations in money to 
various charities were preferred in place of 
the ornamental work in which she had been 
so proficient. 

The most interesting event that during 
the last five years had taken place in Sea- 
bright had been the building of a new church. 
For years prior to that, the old clergyman’s 
unfitness for office, and the reports current 
respecting that unfitness, had rendered im- 
perative the interference of his diocesan, 
who, truth to say, had shown himself as su- 
pine as Eli when he heard no good report 
of his sons. Removed from his cure, and 
lacking the means to satisfy his unfortunate 
craving, the poor old gentleman rapidly de- 
clined, but in an interval of reviving con- 
sciousness he confessed to the sin of which 
he had been guilty, and bequeathed his only 
possession of value—the reputed Murillo 
to the church then in contemplation in Sea- 
bright. 

A picture for long years of service. Four- 
fold restitution was out of the question. He 
died penitent, and who shall say that the 
offering was not sanctified by the altar where- 
on it was laid ? 





and the dark together, she felt satisfied ; 








If we touch upon the years | 


change or of vicissitude in them to record. | 
Her aunt, Mrs, Haste, and other kind friends | 


she became the member of another’s house- | 
hold; and she knew too that where con- | 
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mar school being set on foot with a liberal 
endowment, of which he was nominated head 
master, he had not before him the prospect 
of that hard struggle between appearance 
and means which is enough, if it goes against 
a man, to quench the fires of the most ardent 
spirit ; and, speaking humanly, to secularize 
and cramp the soul of the most spiritual as 
well as large of heart. 

This clergyman won quickly a popularity 
which he was at pains to deserve. He 
laboured hard to raise this Zion from her 
ashes ; and having caused the friends of the 
church to rally round him, he methodized 
the energies he had called forth, and organized 
plans for vigorous endeavour. Clarice Dun- 
can had grown attached to Dr. Routh and to 
the members of his flock. Use is second 
nature, and now she felt as much disinclined 
to leave them as formerly she had done to 
unite herself with them; but she saw on 
consideration that the foster-mother ought to 
yield her claims to the true, whose maternal 
lids being now awakened from their long 
slumber had put her in a position to look 
after her children as was bounden upon her. 
She was sure, however, that Dr. Routh 
would not be willing to concede so much, 
regarding her as a naturalized Presbyterian, 
and having a prejudice against episcopacy 
which was not likely to yield to any argu- 
ment of hers. It went, as the Scotch say, 
sair against her to grieve him and to break 
the pastoral relationship which had been the 
ground of their friendship. To her great 
surprise, Dr. Routh took the initiative in 
relieving her of her embarrassment. 

“ And how is it to be, Clarice?” when 
they had spoken of the high qualities of the 
new clergyman, and his acceptability to all 
classes of people. 

** How is what to be ?”’ 

“Well, when you were hungry and un- 
cared for, and seeking to us, we said, 
‘Come with us, and we will do you good,’ 
but we don’t mean to presume on that. We 
know that we have only the step father’s 
claim to a little love and respect ; we can’t 
impose any obligations.” 

Clarice’s eyes filled with tears. “I should 
like very much now to stay with you, Dr. 
Routh, for I had grown at home beneath 
your roof, and very fond of your ministry ; 
but it would be a recreant part to play 
to stand aloof from my own church when 
she is trying to retrieve her position with 
thinned and deserted ranks. Mr. Walton 
says that he feels like the leader of a forlorn 
hope.” 


“ He is fitted to be. I see you will leave 
me, and I wouldnot remonstrate. The voice 
of conscience is in most cases the still small 
vox Det that must be obeyed, whatever inter- 
ests conflict.” 

“T hope, Dr. Routh, you will always believe 
me to be grateful, for I owe you very, very 
much, and that you will not cease to feel 
towards me as my minister as well as my 
friend. I could not bear it if you did.” 

His eyes kindled into unusual warmth as 
he said, “ Oh, never fear. I shall exact to the 
uttermost of the step-father’s love and duty. 
Maggie would tell you I was exacting; but 
the day will come when you'll have a grand 
church, with a painted east window, foliated 
lights, and carved capitals and cornices and 
mouldings. Above all, you'll have the bishop 





coming down upon occasion with his lawn 
sleeves and his apron, and then we very un- 
distinguished aspirants to apostolic work in 
unadorned houses will be of small account.” 

“ How glad I am that you do not mean 
what you say; but ‘beauty becometh the 
temple made with hands,’ Dr. Routh; and 
as for the bishops, they may be forgiven the 
apron and lawn sleeves.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. The lawn 
sleeves look very soft, delicate, and becoming, 
gathered so daintily around a man’s wrist,” 
and he spanned his own with an air of pious 
resignation to the want of them ; “and as for 
aprons, who should say nay to them for the 
nursing-fathers of the Church ?” 

Clarice laughed, rejoiced that her diffi- 
culties had resolved themselves so easily. 
She and the doctor remained as good friends 
as ever, and the active part she was called 
upon to take in raising the money for the new 
church gave her for a long time more than 
enough to do. 

The church was erected on the site of the 
old, which might almost be said to have been 
pulled down that the stones might be raised 
again, and enter into new combinations. 
When completed, it was a handsome Gothic 
fabric, with a tower and eight bells. 

Need we add that a noble organ, with a 
swell and three manuals, took the place of 
the musical barrel that had to have the 
hymns set to it, instead of being set to the 
hymns ? 

The discoloured painting was put into 
the hands of a picture dealer, that it might be 
cleaned and revived, after which process it 
did not prove unworthy of a place beneath 
the east window. 

At thirty years of age Clarice Duncan was 
is really beautiful as she had been at twenty. 
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It was true that the radiancy and sparkle of 
youth were not as heretofore ; but these had 
not fled, they had only softened into a 
deeper mellowness, a richer affluence of 
what is noble and poetic in womanhood. 
The aspirations of an ardent intellectual 
nature, with the accompanying unrest, had 
dropped wing, subsiding into that deep 
repose which tells of assured hope, of loving 
confidence, and of obedient love. 

A quiet young lady, whose friendship she 
had cultivated, had come to her on this her 
birthday, and Clarice had amused herself 
with making some girdle cakes, archly say- 
ing that it was in honour of. the grand 
event. 

How little ten years ago had she dreamed 
of celebrating her thirtieth birthday in a 
manner so simple! The afternoon was so 
wet that she began to think her friend would 
not come ; and if she did not, she knew that 
she should be as keenly disappointed as achild 
is of a promised party ; but the Fates did not 
forbid herthis small pleasure, and the innocent 
delight of tea and girdle cake was announced 
to her almost as soon as the Dutch clock in 
the kitchen was striking five. Her friend 
had come early, since she had an engage- 
ment for eight o'clock. 

The hours passed away quickly, the 
friends looking meditatively into the fire and 
talking dreamingly. 

The subject was one of importance to 
themselves—Womanhood, its relations; life 
from their own standpoint; probable futuri- 
ties ; the dreams of youth, and the experience 
of riper years. When eight o'clock struck, 
the visitor roused herself from her reverie, 
drew a deep sigh, and said how sweet the 
interchange of thought and feeling had been 
to her, and how precious was the possession 
of one true friend. Clarice declared that to 
her a friend was a size gua non. She could 
endure quiet ; she had learned to love it ; but 
silence, if she were condemned to it, would 
break her heart. After the lady had gone 
she went and leaned rather drearily against 
the kitchen mantelpiece. 

_ “Trotter,” she said, “I don’t know how 
it is, but to-night I have never been able to 
get widow Round out of my thoughts. I 
feel as if she was neglected or in need, yet 
it may be all fancy, anda night such as this I 
do not like to ask you to go and see her.” 

The rain was now falling in torrents, the 
wind was shaking the windows, and sweeping 
above their heads with the noise of armed 
horsemen, but no look of dissatisfaction or 
appeal came into-Trotter’s face. 


“Oh, never mind me, Miss Clarice ; I can 
defend myself against the weather; and if the 
Lord’s putting you in mind of her, it is not 
for me to raise objections.” 

“Oh, thank you, Trotter; I can’t be easy 
to take no notice, but if you go all will be 
well.” 

While Trotter was donning her waterproof 
and boots she packed a small basket with 
tea, sugar, bread, and meat, and putting it 
into her hand, watched her into the darkness 
of the night. 

She had no uneasiness respecting her ; she 
knew her to be like-minded with herself. 
She had often braved the inclemency of the 
weather for the sake of the sick and suffering, 
and widow Round was a dear servant of God, 
who, paralyzed and poverty-stricken, often 
needed help; but of late they had not heard 
of her, nor had they been to see her. 

Trotter despatched on her errand, her 
mistress returned to the kitchen, carrying 
with her a small silver-clasped book. She 
opened it and wrote, for to-day was to her 
one of those days when it was fitting to erect 
a memorial stone, and inscribe on it as much 
of thought and feeling as could be condensed 
into a few sentences. 

She little knew how fair she looked with 
the dancing firelight falling upon her declined 
face, and the shadow of her chestnut hair 
resting upon her temples. ‘Trotter knew, 
and often did she feast her eyes upon her 
mistress’s lovely face, when she brought her 
work and sat on the chintz-covered sofa, or 
in the high old-fashioned chair that matched 
it by her hearthstone. The parlour was 
often forsaken by the one lady of the house 
for the kitchen, and therefore it was made to 
look as cosy and bright as possible. And 
Miss Duncan never saw her maid’s eyes 
resting upon her without thinking of “pure 
wells of undefiled thought.” 

In about an hour Trotter returned. She 
shook herself dry on the door-mat. Her 
mistress’s thoughtfulness had provided for 
the quick release from dripping garments, 
and there was awaiting her a comfortable 
antidote against the cold damp air she had 
been inhaling. 


“Tt is a dreadful night!” was Trotter's | 


confession ; “but oh, Miss Clarice, how 
glad I am that I have been! Poor widow 
Round was all alone in a dark, fireless room, 
praying God to send her help; and here’s a 
lesson, praising Him because she believed 
He would. I borrowed coals from a neigh- 
bour for her, and after making a fire, gave 





her the first food she had tasted for forty- 
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eight hours. She was almost too weak to 
tell me how she had come to be in such a 
strait, but she was not too weak to ask 
blessings upon you. Now she will be looked 
after, but she wants coals and wood, and I 
think her sons ought to have a fright from 
the relieving officer. No doubt they are out 
drinking.” 

“Poor old soul!” exclaimed Clarice. 
“What hardship she is exposed to, and how 
beautifully she bears it! She shall have 
some coals to-morrow, and I will go and see 
her myself. Who can that be?” as a rather 
uncertain rap, ending in a peremptory triplet 
of knocks, as if the outsider had doubted and 
reassured himself, was heard at the front 
door. ‘ Not often I have a caller so late.” 

Trotter went to open it. Clarice heard an 
inquiry for herself, in tones that she had not 
yet forgotten. 

A visitor was shown into the drawing-room. 
Trottercame to announce him with a blanched 
face, bearing in her hand the card of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leslie. 


CHAPTER XLV.—NEARLY EXTINGUISHED FIRES. 


‘* Who so beholds this smoaky snuffe of mine, 

He must needs thinke ‘that sometime I did shine; 

But now my light is gone, my glory’s darke, 

Onely of light I have the brande and marke. 

& ww * * * 

Our soule a divine sparke since that it fell 

Into Cimmerian darkenesse of this cell, 

The soule’s true knowledge doth appeare no more, 

Which goeth beyond Pygmalion’s richest store. 

Then must we light Cleanthe’s lamp, and find 

By study the lost treasure of our mind.” 

Farlie’s Emblems. 

Waar brought Major Leslie to Seabright ? 
If the lady for whom he had inquired, why, 
after the lapse of years, did he wish to see 
her, and at such an untimely hour? Be 
sure these questions passed rapidly through 
the mind of our heroine, but for the explica- 
tion of the mystery we will not accompany 
her into the parlour; we will leave her to a 
téte-a-téte with her visitor (be he welcome or 
otherwise) while we move the canvas back- 
ward a little—just enough to bring us into 
the middle of the last August. 

The scene before us represents the Cork 
and Liverpool steamer, ploughing with its 
harrows the blue waters of the Irish Sea, 
while a splendid sunset is glorying the 
heavens, and casting a reflex glory on the 
transparency beneath. ‘The passengers, soli- 
tary or in little groups, show that conscious 
repose of enjoyment which the creature man 
Is prone to exhibit when the sun, the wind, 





we may find, and finding we may lose. 


the tides, and himself are all good friends, 
and the occasional enemies to his peace and 
comfort are seeking to atone for past offences 
by combining entirely in his favour. Some 
of the more poetical or intellectual are re- 
ceiving delight and inspiration in thrills, and 
quick observant eyes are on the outlook for 
any new object of interest that may come 
within the range of vision. 

A sprightly young lady draws attention to 
what in the distance are long black lines, 
touched with the golden pencil of the slow- 
retiring sun. She examines them through 
her glass curiously, and then, turning to a 
gentleman near her, asks him if they are 
timber rafts. He says that hc thinks not, for 
according to his calculation they must be 
miles in length. In the speaker it is easy to 
recognise our old acquaintance, Major Leslie. 
To gratify the curiosity of his interrogator he 
inquires of the captain, and is informed that 
it is a shoal of mackerel all that prodigality 
of light and colour is expended on. The 
intelligence is received with what he thinks 
an unnecessary demonstrativeness of surprise. 
He makes no comment, and the young lady 
whom he had obliged feels chilled. Anyone 
watching him narrowly would have seen his 
lip curl as he overheard occasional exclama- 
tions of “Oh! isn’t this lovely?” “We 
seem to be sailing right into the sky.” 

“Could Maggiore or Como look more 
beautiful at sunset than this tranquil sea?” 

“ And those glorious mackerel. No doubt 
they are enjoying themselves in their way 
as much as we are in ours.” 

“In their line you might say.” The little 
gush has rippled the benevolent face of a 
clergyman near with a quiet smile, but it is 
scarcely deserving of the scorn which curls 
Colonel Leslie’s lip. His manly beauty has 
not lost very appreciably these years, but it 
has lost a little. The buoyancy and gaiety 
of youth is gone, and he has not, like the 
lady he so passionately loved, changed one 
beauty for another. 

The difference between them is obvious. 
Her life, as Deronda so exquisitely puts it, 
has “grown like a plant.” His has withered, 
shaking off leaf and flower. Not the life in 
us, that sits upon what Huxley calls the three- 
legged stool of heart, lungs, and brain, that 
dances merrily through the veins, and laughs 
from the eye ; or that trembles on its critical 
throne, and sends the stream of its supply 
sluggishly along the course, that loves to 
draw the curtains overthe dull windows ; 
but the life in us that is immortal, that losing 
It 
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was this life that was withering in the bosom 
of Colonel Leslie. 

Lately he had wakened up to a sense of 
dissatisfaction with the withering life within 
him, with the world and its hollowness, the 
general uncertainty of things, and the ten- 
dency of familiarity to disgust, and of use 
and custom to satiate and pall. 

“ What delight is in these ?” he was fain to 
ask of the pleasures that had formerly most 
exhilarated him. 

“From morning tillnight I feel confoundedly 
bored,” was, he told the physician whom he 
had consulted, the principal chose a plaindre. 

The physician said that it wasa case of 
incipient melancholy, and recommended en- 
tire change, as much pedestrianism as he 
could bear when the sun was not high. A 
tour among the mountains of Wales, Scot- 
land, or Switzerland, with a spirited com- 
panion, was, he said, the best prescription 
forhim. ‘Then, if he read any serious books, 
he might leave them on their shelves, and 
take Dickens, Hood, or even Mrs. Brown 
in his knapsack, to enjoy a laugh over. Had 
he ever read Laurence Sterne? and De 
Quincey was capital reading for a mind that 
wanted relaxation. Let him give himself up 
to that sort of enjoyment, and he would be 
another man in six weeks. 

For this oracular deliverance Leslie handed 
the physician his fee, and accepted the pre- 
scription, but declined all the accessories 
that had been recommended to him. “ He 
didn’t know any fellow who wouldn’t bore 
him if he was condemned to his society for a 
whole mortal week ; and as for comic authors, 


Welsh coast, with its beetling crags, and 
gloomy mountains, and majestic solitudes, 
he felt his nature mysteriously drawn into 
sympathy with the silent and with the grand, 

Burke was of opinion that Milton com- 
posed “Il Penseroso”’ in the long resound- 
ing aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivied 
abbey. He thought so, detecting the fine 
glooms in the verse. Leslie, in the medita- 
tions that the coast-line by which he was 
passing started, did not wonder that Sinai 
was chosen for the enunciation of the law. 
These gloomy mountains had the expres- 
siveness of a Moses, or of the grand old 
Hebrew prophets; they stood folding their 
cloaks of mist around them, as if big with 
secrets that were too haughty to reveal. 
His sight was keen, he could detect solitary 
dwellings in heights where one would only 
have looked for an eyrie. He speculated 
with grim humour on the life of the lonely 





tenants, and the task of a collector of taxes 
‘who should have to call frequently for his 
dues, in case that isolation was not justly 
compensated by its immunity. 

His resolve was taken ; he would go on a 
| pedestrian tour into Wales. He would seek 
the heights where few human beings ventured, 
| where the only likely rencontre was with the 
'deer-stalker or the silent herdsman. He 
would visit groves where the birds sung in full 
chorus, and nature’s orchestra was crowded, 
and his foot should tread barren slopes where 
only the notes of the wheat-ear and the rock- 
ousel could be heard. He did not think that 
that would bore him. 


| He adhered to his resolution, visiting the 





























nothing made a man more of an idiot than jround castles of Welsh princes, and imagin- 
to be always laughing. He had had enough |ing he heard the harp of Ossian thrill and 
of books to last him for one while, and the |sob through the ivied wall. He dared the 
truest humour would be to see if he could exist formidable Penmaen Mawr, and crossed the 
for six weeks without them. Ifthe abstinence shifting lower sands when the ringing of the 
created a longing, it would be worth while fog-bells might have warned him of a double 
to practise it. He would depend on the news- danger. In this neighbourhcod he stayed a 
papers, for one could get them anywhere.” | week, starting from Beaumaris at early morn 

In this amiable frame of mind he was on and retiring at night too tired to remember 
his way to Liverpool, wholly undecided {the melancholy that had driven him abroad, 
whether he should go to Scotland, Wales, or | but falling at once into the sleep which so 
Switzerland. recently had forsaken his pillow. The thunder 

As he sat alone on deck debating the point of a waterfall two miles distant from the village 
with himself, the face of sky and waters jhad a delightful attraction for him. Three 
gradually changed ; the glory of the sunset | times he visited it, to see it as it divided into 
floor faded away, the moon hung her silver a trident of foam over the impending clifts, 
lamp in the blue dome above, and silence | making a descent of about sixty feet in a 
fell by degrees upon the passengers. He /style that could not be surpassed in grandeur 
felt the soothing influence so potent that he | save as it was surpassed in scale. 
was unwilling to exchange it for the poppies | week he journeyed into a region more lonely, 
of Death’s good brother Sleep. Heremained|wild, and impenetrable than he had ever 
on deck all night, and as they passed by the imagined. He went dauntlessly on. He 


The next | 
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was in the mood in which the mind courts 
danger, being utterly indifferent to fate. 
Impelled by a strong curiosity to know what 
manner of human eagle inherited the appa- 
rently uninhabitable eyries he had seen on 
his moonlit voyage, he was making his way 
up to one such under difficulties that threat- 
ened to make even a gallant soldier beat a 
retreat, if retreat should not prove more impos- 
sible even than advance. At last he gained a 
footing on a winding path, which was not 
discernible from the base. As he pursued it 
a small party began to defile from the cottage 
towards him. He saw uncouth-looking men 
and women, with short petticoats and tall 
hats, with caps beneath them. ‘The foremost 
man led a mounted horse. The singularity 
of the procession impressed him powerfully, 
and he wondered how he was to pass the 
quadruped. If he could not pass it, which 
was to give way? Would not one or both 
be dashed down the slippery sides into the 
yawning chasms beneath? Perhaps the 
wisest plan would be to join the march by 
turning and walking on foremost, till he 
should be lucky enough to arrive at the 
base. 

What was his dismay on nearer approach 
to find that the cloaked but almost up- 
right planted form which the sure-footed 
pony was carrying forward was that of a 
corpse! Pallida Mors had not overlooked 
the inaccessible mountain home, but with 
equal foot had visited it, and it not being 
possible to carry either coffin or body down 
that rugged steep, this plan was adopted, as 
being indeed and of a truth the only prac- 
ticable one. 

Colonel Leslie comprehended the whole 
ata glance. He was not inclined to dispute 
the right or freedom of the road with such a 
rider, but raising his hat to the mourners, 
who were following with tears and with 
cautious steps, he turned and preceded them, 
watching the curious funeral march till it 
arrived where a coffin was awaiting the dead, 
when, his last ride over, he could be de- 
cently consigrel to his last narrow house. 
This incident, in its blending of the grotesque 
and solemn, made a peculiar impression on 
his mind, which it was not easy to shake 
off. 

And now he determined to explore Snow- 
donia, indulging, as he did so, a hope that 
he might some morning be able to watch 
the sun rise from Snowdon’s loftiest peak. 
He soon found himself in a beautiful tract of 
meadow land, at the junction of three valleys 
and two rivers. The sylvan here softened 


the grand. The skirts of the mountains 
bordered with noble woods, and their feet 
washed by rippling streams, likened them 
not to prophets of woe or of judgment, but 
to prophets in the sweet sanctity of home, 
their fearless children playing around them. 
Colonel Leslie made his home at the Bed- 
dlegart Hotel, with its emblem of a goat, and 
the appropriate motto, “ Patria mea petra.” 
There he made inquiry for a guide, and an 
old harper was sent for, of most dignified 
mien and intelligent countenance. The 
style of his dress was ancient enough for the 
reign of King Edward, and his long white 
beard finished him off admirably. Colonel 
Leslie wondered if for the appropriateness of 
his costume he was indebted to the sugges- 
tion of some connoisseur, or if it had been 
some happy inspiration of his own. He 
looked old for a guide, he thought, but he 
did not like to tell him so; he accepted his 
services, therefore, with the intention of not 
exacting as much from him as he should 
have done from a younger man. His guide, 
however, proved the better man of the two, 
and Leslie would not have scorned to own 
that intellectually he was the better, for, in 
addition to much geographical and historical 
knowledge, he was a collector of crystals and 
fossils, and his conversation was brilliant. 
He had contributed freely to Welsh literature, 
yet he was entirely self-cultured, and imbued 
with the Welsh spirit, which sees in few an 
‘equal, in none a superior. With this fasci- 
nating companion our hero made several 
excursions during his stay at Beddlegart, but 
he often explored the locality without him. 
Imagine his emotions when he realized 
the wish to see the sun rise from Snowdon, 
and a lark pierced through a rain-cloud 
which hung beneath him, shaking from his 
wings the moisture, and from his throat a 
wonder of song, as he rose into the higher 
air and sunshine. Sordid must have been 
the mind which could have beheld this un- 
moved, and without seeing in it an emblem 
of the hope religion inculcates and holds 
most dear. Who could forbear questioning,— 


‘¢ Where dwells the Light? in what refulgent dome? 
And where has Darkness made her dismal home? 
Are mists begotten ? who their father knew ? 

From whom descend the pearly drops of dew ? 

To bind the stream by night what hand can boast? 
Or whiten morning with the hoary frost ?” 


And a certain awe, accompanied by a 
painful consciousness which we will call con- 
viction, but which Colonel Leslie would have 





preferred to call melancholy, might have 
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brought to his mind these lines, had he 
known them,— 


** Thou know’st me not ; thy blindness cannot see 
How vast a distance parts thy God from thee.” 


Opposite Beddlegart is Moel Hebog, or 
Hill of Flight. Ascending Snowdon from 
thence, the Colonel had passed the most 
beautiful vale among the mountains. A mile 
and a half up this wood is the Fort of Ambro- 
sius, a lofty wood-clad rock, adjoining which 
is a strong tract called the cells or groves of 
the magicians. The entrance to this from 
Beddlegart runs by the river side, and is ex- 
ceedingly narrow, but one passes on to an 
Arcadia of delight. The mountains tower 
one above the other like the spires of a 
cathedral, or like Alps rising on Alps, while 
the kingly Snowdon overtops them all, 
piercing with his haughty crest the sky that 
leans toward him. 

It was two days subsequently to his wit- 
nessing the sunrise that our traveller found 
himself in this lonely spot. He continued 
his walk above the lake; then, after a toil- 
some descent, was brought to a dreadful 
crater, which yawned beneath the equally 
dreadful precipice. There were more than 
three parts of a circle of fearful precipices 


around it, which cast a profound gloom of 


shadow over the scene. It was such a one 
as Orpheus might have realized in his search 
for Eurydice. The shades of Acheron could 
hardly have been more terrifying, nor the 
waters of Styx of a more sombre hue. But 
even here was a narrow pass wherein the 
bold huntsman stationed himself to watch 
the deer. 

Colonel Leslie was warned that his strength 
was giving way, but his intense unrest im- 
pelled him to press further. He continued 
then till he arrived at a point where the 
waters had a greenish cast, and the rocks 
reflected in them seemed to be striped with 
Oriental richness and brilliancy of colour. 
Its effect was like the most beautiful lute- 
string, but it varied almost to infinity. The 
sense of enjoyment and the sense of ex- 
haustion were pretty.equally balanced. He 
lay down and luxuriated, not attempting to 
return till he feared that longer delay might 
render the journey perilous if performed in 
the waning light. Colonel Leslie was a 
strong, well-built man, but he would not 
have made a champion walker, and for 
several days he had been describing circles, 
and traversing and re-traversing distances 


which must have represented a very long 





march had the walking been in a straight 
line or on a highway. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A SOUL’S BIRTH. 


‘* Nature propounds a dilemma, chuse I must, 

Either to dye by light or rot by rust : 

If I seeke ease and rest, then lasinesse 

Doth me consume with mouldy hoarinesse ; 

But if I live to shine with glorious ray, 

Then by my flames in teares I melt away. 

Patience doth light’n this evill: I wish to live 

In glorious light, and light to others give.” 
Farlie’s Emblems. 


Our hero had to suffer for his recklessness, 
for it was not long before he lost his way, 
and wandered about in a vain attempt to 
find it. 

After some hours spent in this manner he 
became so utterly weary and dispirited that 
he thought he should have to resign himself 
to a night in the open air, but tokens that a 
storm was approaching made the prospect 
anything but inviting. ‘To his relief he dis- 
cerned a light from one of the cottages, so 
curiously perched where the eagles build, 
and though he was most unfit for climbing, 
he saw no alternative but to make the 
attempt. Oh! if he could reach it in safety, 
and find either a lodging ora guide! The 
inconveniences of an Esquimaux hut would 
have been tolerable in the sorely fatigued 
condition to which his imprudence had 
brought him. If he must proceed, perhaps 
the worthy hunter or herdsman who was lord 
of that castle might have a_ shaggy little 
pony or donkey that he might mount, 
if he would guide or lead it home for him. 
His failing footsteps were upheld, and he 
knocked at the rude door of the longed-for 
asylum. It was opened by a forlorn-looking 
being, who had the true physique of the 
ancient Briton, but who wore an ex- 
pression of anxious foreboding that might 
have sat upon him had he expected to be 
offered up in a Druidical basket on the 
morrow. He regarded the tired officer 
much as, in that case, he might have regarded 
a Roman soldier. 

“Can you let me come in and have a 
stretch, my good fellow, and then guide me 
home? I have lost my way.” 

“ Dum Sassenach,” was the man’s reply, 
signifying that he could not speak English ; 
but he stepped over the threshold with a little 
more confidence of manner, making signs to 
him when he had done so that a heavy 
storm was to be expected, and that it would 
be necessary to secure the roof. By signs 
the Colonel intimated his need of shelter 
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and rest, taking out of his pocket a handful 
of silver to express his ability and willingness 
to pay for it. 

The cupidity said to be characteristic of 
his fellows was no libel in individual appli- 
cation to him; his eyes twinkled ; he drew 
in his guest, shut to the door, and the 
Colonel found himself standing on a mud 
floor, in a room not six feet by four, contain- 
ing barrels, a few polished tin beakers, 
crockery, anda shake-down ; while from the 
beams were suspended a piece of mutton 
and some salted pork. He seated himself 
by the fire that was burning on the hearth, 
for a sudden change in the weather when he 
was so physically depressed was enough to 
make him shiver. An old woman, ugly as 
old Welsh women proverbially are, sat 
opposite him, blinking at him with eyes 
that had once, no doubt, been as large and 
lustrous as they were black, and wrinkling 
up the rumpled forehead that had reposed 
smooth and square beneath the raven hair 
which nature bestows freely on the sovsie 
Welsh damsel. The Colonel pointed to the 
shoulder of mutton; the hint was under- 
stood. Chops were cooked for him upon 
the gridiron; black bread and milk were 
offered as accompaniments. He signed for 
water, and having partaken of the refresh- 
ment, which, rude as it was, was sweet to him, 
he intimated next his inclination for rest by 
shutting his eyes and shooting his lazy feet 
halfway over the hearthstone. ‘ This is not 
bad once in a while,” he thought. Mine 
host took a lanthorn, and he followed him up 
a rickety ladder terminating in a hole in the 
ceiling. 

Strange sleeping accommodation for a| 
gentleman, but it would have ill befitted a 
soldier to complain—a rough straw mattress 
on the floor, a roll of what must conveniently 
come under the head of rubbish for a bolster, 
and a cloak for a covering. A chair anda 
three-legged table was the only furniture in 
the room; the uncarpeted floor was ridicu- 
lously uneven ; the painted roof looked not 
unlike tumbling in, and a little square aper- 
ture with a wooden block to put in or take 
out at pleasure did duty for a window. 

Colonel Leslie could not help wondering 
whether he had fled from safety into danger. 
His host having withdrawn, a new apprehen- 
sion seized him, 

“I declare I don’t half like the look that 
old couple cast upon me,” he soliloquized 
““T wonder if they are the only tenants of 
this rueful place, or whether there are Owens, 
Richards, or Hughs to appear on the scene at 








a signal? Such a convenient place this to 
rob and murder a man, and send him on 
horseback away to the crater, or bury him 
under the floor, without fear of a living 
creature coming to make friendly inquiries !” 

This happy train of thought resulted in 
certain precautions. He barricaded the 
aperture with the three-legged table and the 
stool, so that if any more material presence 
than that of a ghost or ghostess entered, it 
might not be unannounced. He put within 
his reach a pocket pistol, and then, without 
bestowing another thought on the danger of 
his position, flung himself on his uninviting 
couch, to fall into a sleep as deep as ever 
befell the recreant pilgrims on the Enchanted 
Ground. 

Little he recked of the tempest that was 
soon sweeping over his head; the pouring 
down of the rain only lulled him into a 
deeper slumber; the lightning’s flash, the 
heavy peals of thunder, were alike unheeded ; 
he slept on. 

It was late the next morning before he 
awoke, and then he did not feel as if he 
had had his sleep out. He rose, and 
groping his way to the small wooden block 
that did duty for a shutter, dislodged it, and 
received such a salute from the cannonade 
of wind and rain outside, that, after peering 
on the soaking sky and the sullen hill-side, he 
was glad to coax it back into its place again. 

“Well, here’s a nice look-out!” he mur- 
mured. ‘t-shouldn’t wonder if I’m weather 
bound for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
As there’s nothing I‘ean do but sleep, the 
more I yield myself up to that the better. 
It is a fine institution for annihilating time 
when one has no other resources.” 

His eyes became used to the darkness, 
and between numerous chinks the light of 
day made itself felt. He restored the table 
and chair to their original positions, put the 
pistol out of sight, l-st the organ of defence 
should be one of o/f-nce, and again yielded 
to somnolency. 

This time, his sleep, being lighter, was 
disturbed and broken by dreams, and these 
dreams were an odd jumble of familiar as- 
sociations, recurring in weird and fantastic 
combinations with what was ideal, and 
utterly foreign to the heart and brain of the 
sleeper. 

But the last transient vision was not an 
unwelcome one. He was standing before 
the loophole from which he had so lately 
gazed, watching the rain as it poured down 
as if from a million waterspouts, and listening 
to the thunder as it roared and reverberated 
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among the mountains. And the warring 
elements sounded in his ear vindictive. 
They sounded as they might have done to 
the contemporaries of Noah, repenting too 
late. His heart was dried up and bitter 
within him, and he imagined he had neared 
the belfry of nature, where the chords of 
his being were vibrating into agony beneath 
the clang and clash and dissonance. Crying 
vainly for the Omnipotent Hand to stop the 
bells, he could only feel the quiver of his 
divided lips; he could not hear his own 
voice; the struggle was to no end. As he 
remained dumb, helpless, and confounded, 
with no appeal but the unrecognised one of 
wildly staring eyes, a most beauteous dove 
flew to him from out the tempest, and nestled 
in his bosom, glad to find shelter there. He 
enfolded her tenderly, touching her soft 
plumage with his lips, and feeling as he did 
so that the creature brought to him much 
sweetness. The tempest abated, but she 
showed no desire to leave him. She was of 
the kind whose “wings are silver, and her 
feathers of yellow gold.” As he caressed 
her, the notes of a song were borne to him 
which Clarice Duncan had been wont to 
sing. He could not have recalled them 
without recalling with them the rise and fall 
of her beautiful voice. 


‘* A wearied dove on trembling wing 

Came flutt’ring to my breast, 

And thinking she might comfort bring, 
I lulled her there to rest. 

And day by day the gentle bird 
Crept closer to my heart, 

Fed from my hand, and nestling heard 
All love could e’er command.” 


**The summer came with bird and bee, 
With butterfly and flower.” 


Queer, long, bony fingers in contact with 
his neck dispelled the idea of a nestling 
dove. The dreamer awoke to reality, seeing 
before him his old hostess, who had augured 
ill to her visitor from the fact of his not 
stirring, and who, good soul, had taken the 
liberty of waking him up to a coarse but 
plentiful meal of coffee, pork, and bread. 

The Colonel laughed, but thanked her in 
his own incomprehensible lingo, after which 
slowly wore on the first day of a week’s 
imprisonment among the mountains. 

_ “So this is what the phy sician’s prescrip- 
tion for melancholy has brought me to,” 
groaned the Colonel, for the storm was ter- 
rific. The rain pouring off the sides of the 
mountains threatened to make boats the 
only mode of communication between them, 
and the lord of this castle tried to explain to 


him that the wind was at the south-west, and 
it would need to veer to the north to drive 
the rain away. By holding up seven fingers 
in succession he wished to convey that this 
state of things might possibly last for a week ; 
and then, by pointing to the fire, the pork, 
and the mutton, that the Sassenach had 


| 
|| 
|| 
|| 
1 
| 

| 


nothing to do but to make himself comfort- | 
able with such hospitality as he had to offer | 


him. 


The Colonel submitted with as good a | 


grace as he could. He was losing his first 
distrust of the old couple, but he was not a 
whit more in love with the prospect before 
him. 

Oh, how wearily did that day drag its slow 
length along! He crept up to his lair, as 
he mentally phrased it, and strove to bring 
poetic frenzy to his assistance in his con- 





templation of the storm. The scene cut up | 
at times by the soaking fog was impressive, | 
and grand at times, and it was continually | 


varied ; but to watch it persistently proved 


monotonous, owing to the heavy rainfalls. | 


Not unnaturally his mind turned upon the 
wonderful panorama of nature he for the 
last three weeks had had before him. 

The different emotions of which he had 
been the subject were never to be forgotten. 
They only repeated themselves to become 


more intensified, and now shut up alone || 


there was no escape from them. And that 
dream, that strange dream, what a hallow- 
ing sweetness it had brought with it !—a 
sweetness full of pain, for the words were 
echoing again through the chambers of his 
brain, and it was Clarice Duncan’s voice 
that accompanied them. 

“Oh, Clarice ! Clarice ! a haunting memory 
still !” he said. 

It occurred to him, was not what he had 
experienced lately very much like the depres- 
sion and wearisome questioning he had 
sought to rally her out of? He found him- 
self listening to her doubts, and answering 
them with the old sophistries ; he saw the 
earnest eyes upturned to his, and heard from 
her lips again the assurance that her troubled 
spirit would never know rest, never know 
peace, until she cculd find it in God, 

The Colonel crept out of his lair again ; 
he could endure the solitude no longer. He 
sat by the fire shivering; the old crone 
blinked at him most compassionately. Oh, 
how he wished she could speak English! No 
doubt she had a story—a yarn of the kind— 
a Macaulay or a Bloomfield might have spun 
into a ballad. Confound that Tower of 





Babel for cutting off a man after all this lapse 
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| needle gently, but the stupid fellow let down 
| half a dozen stitches, and trying to pick them 
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of ages from communion with his fellows! 
Confound it? Well, it had been con- 
founded. 

To enumerate the expedients to which the 
Colonel was driven to kill time and banish 
thought would be tedious, especially as. none 
of them was successful. The most ridi- 
culous, however, was when he took the half- 
completed stocking out of the old woman’s 
hand, and tried to Jearn the stitch. She 
chuckled and laughed and blinked, and 
threw the worsted across the stitch that was 
awaiting its fate between the pins when he 
took it from her. Then she tightened the 
worsted, and motioned to him to draw the 


up again, only made matters worse; where- 
upon he found himself abandoned to his 
barrenness of resource, for she would not 
allow him to touch her knitting again. 

In an ancient grandmotherly fashion she 
had fallen quite in love with him. He had 
caught, as might be expected, a cold, sleep- 
ing in a perforated apartment. His wheez- 
ing and sneezing awoke her sympathy. She 
drew out a bag of dried herbs; she made a 
hot decoction, that savoured more of the 
strong than of the sweet. She proffered it 
to him, chuckling and rubbing her hands as 
if in anticipation of his enjoyment, and of 
its potency. What could he do? He was 
far too much of a gentleman to wound the 
feelings of any woman unnecessarily. It 
says much for his chivalry that he took the 
unpalatable draught, and though the faith 
that works wonders was absent, he had the 
reward of obedience in an almost immediate 
cure. The de! marito of this worthy dame 


The expression of his face changed a little, 
however, when he looked into it, and recog- 
nised an old edition of the “Night Thoughts.” 
Again came the association with Clarice 
Duncan, for he remembered her admiration 
of the book, and the way in which he had 
condemned it for morbidness and lack of 
sustained vigour. Sincere as he was in his 
estimate, the “ Night Thoughts”” was more 
than welcome now. It was as if he had 
treated a friend distantly amongst other 
friends ; but as if, cut off from them all, that 
friend had magnanimously come back to 
beguile his loneliness and cultivate his regard. 
The blank leaves contained some notes of a 
lecture, and the name of the owner, “ E. 
Mivart.” 

“Oh,” thought Leslie, “this has been 
left behind by some clergyman. The Fates, 
in prescience of my predicament, rendered 
him forgetful.” 

In a happier mind than one could have 
believed possible he began with the first line, 
and read on so steadily, that his mind being 
thoroughly engaged, he quite forgot his for- 
lorn condition, and revelled in his author, 
notwithstanding his preconceived prejudice, 
and we must admit the verification of his 
criticism. 

He made acquaintance with this majestic 
poem, this wondrous birth of Night, with the 
gloom of Night on its wings, and the glory of 
her stars on its brow; with eyes as penetra- 
tive as they are melancholy, being melan- 
choly only because they are penetrative ; and 
it was as if a strong persistent saint in heaven 
had crossed the gulf of Time to lay hold on 
him, a Lorenzo awakening to discontent, and 
force him to communion with himself. The 





crowned this act of generosity, being struck 
with a happy idea that would not have 
occurred to him if, gazing with almost bovine 
complacency into the fire, he had not been 
intelligent enough to comprehend that his 
repose of feeling was not shared by his com- 
panion. One book that rude cottage con- 
tained, one only book, left behind by a 
tourist who had taken refuge there for a day 
under similar circumstances. It had been 
put carefully away, its very unintelligibleness 
giving it the sacredness that ever envelops 
the mysterious. The man sought and handed 
it to the Colonel, who was so delighted by the 
sight of a book, that he involuntarily rose 
and shook hands with him. Any book would 
have been welcome, from “The Arabian 
Nights” to “The Vicar of Wakefield,” from 
Jane Taylor's ‘Songs for Infant Minds” to 
“The Merchant of Venice” or “The Corsair.” 


pall of earthly pleasure was a prophecy ; he 
had begun to realize it, nearing the age when 
man writes himselfa fool. The gay Lorenzo 
ten years back was not the Lorenzo of to-day, 
and what had become of his philosophy of 
life, his dreams of happiness ? 

The withering of the former to the very 
root, and the evanishing of the latter. 


‘¢ Oh, how self-fettered was my grovelling soul ! 
How like a worm was I wrapt round and round 
In silken thought, with reptile fancy spun, 

Till darkened Reason lay quite clouded o’er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 

Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies !” 


“ Fool that I was, it is quite true,” he said. 
“Oh that I had wakened up with Clarice 
Duncan to the ache of a want and the pain of 
a dislocation in the moral anatomy of me !— 
that I had gone hand in hand with her to the 
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source of refreshment and healing! But For- 
tune made her court to me, and Religion, by 
the hand I loved the best, dealt me my first 
and lifelong sorrow.” 

Heavens, what a glass is held up here! 


‘© Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, that all men are about to live, 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise. 
At least their own their future lives applaud. 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead !” 


“Tf the rest is all as true as that,” he thought, 
“what ever will become of me? Isa death- 
bed so sure a discerner of the heart? I 
doubt it. I doubt if Job or the Psalmist 
believed in it, for they said of the wicked that 
they were not plagued like other men. 


“Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.’ 


I cannot trust the prophet or the priest there ; 
but what matter? a gasp, a sigh, and there 
is the waking up!” 

As he thus reasoned, the wind rose with a 
sudden wail which startled him, as with it he 
seemed to hear the melancholy chorus in 
“ Athalie,”— 

**Oh songe peu durable ! 
Oh reveil plein d’horreur ! 
Oh grande erreur !” 

He ceased reading, holding the book be- 
tween his fingers, and remaining buried in 
thought. The resistent spirit of the man was 
yielding. In Book iv. he had accompanied 
the poet up the grand ascending scale, which 
leads from Calvary to the Conqueror’s 
triumphal entrance into heaven. A new 
emotion was at work within him as he 
read,— 


** Tf sick of folly I relent, He writes 
My name in heaven with that inverted spear 
(A spear deep dipt in blood) which pierced His 
side.” 
Oh! let him cherish that emotion, for dis- 
cerning the first warm pulse of it, he is not 
far from the kingdom of heaven. 

The herdsman and his wife muttered in 
Gaelic of the curious effect of a book on a 
Sassenach. Poor souls, they could not read 
even in their own language, and the sight of 
the gwéetus and absorbed interest an old 
leather-backed book occasioned was to them 
supernatural being so much out of the 
course of what was natural to them. 

“For all the humiliating view this book 
has given me of myself, is my soul a fettered, 
loaded angel? Does it indeed rest with me, 








voices within. 5 
was as if in a vision of the night accusing | | 
angels passed him by, carrying with them his 
indictment and the roll of his offences. 


whether she be a glorified intelligence or a 
debased one ? a burning splendour, or a lost 
unhappy spirit? O Lord, if it is so, burst 
her fetters ! Bring her into the secret of Thy 
will, that, knowing it, she may do it. Has 
there been mistake here all these years, let 
me mistake no longer.” 

The prayer was a sincere one, but there 
was something graver than mistake to be 
confessed to. The consciousness thereof 
was with the petitioner, albeit the language 
of penitence was not yet on his lips. On 
the third night the rain had ceased, there 
was a holy calm. The stars: were visible 
as they obediently moved in the fire-path 
assigned to each in his orbit. Leslie could 
not sleep. The thoughts within him would 
not let him. In this lone spot he felt as if 
there were nought around him but God—God 
wanting to be at peace with him, and yet the 
pride of reason so strong in his breast would 


hardly allow him to confess himself so much | 


the creature of circumstances as to be van- | 


quished by the force of his present surround- 
ings; hardly allow him to acknowledge him- 
self beaten by arguments that he had once 
despised. He rose from his rough couch ; 
then bathed his throbbing temples in the cool 
night air. How overwhelming was the scene 
before him! He thought of the end of all 
things, and of Eternity casting away the key 
of Destiny. 


*¢ The goddess, with determined aspect, turns 
Her adamantine key’s enormous size 
Through Destiny’s inextricable wards, 
Deep driving ev'ry bolt on both their gates. 
Then from the crystal battlements of heaven, 
Down, down she hurls it thro’ the dark profound, 
Ten thousand, thousand fathoms, there to rust, 
And ne’er unlock her resolution more.” 


With a groan he drew back, and cast himself 


on the floor, entreating, “O Deity around | 
me, struggling in my breast, end this strife | 


within me, and let me no longer be at war 
with Thee, if to be so is to be at war with 
the higher part of my own nature.” 

“For the child to contend with the father 
is to contend with the nature derived from 
the father,” urged one of the contending 
Deep fear fell upon him. It 


Then he wished that he had a Bible, that 


he might know whether its speech to him 
would be of mercy or of judgment. 
had Colonel Leslie expected to find a week 
without a Bible insupportable ; but this want 
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was the cry of a penitent heart for the Father’s 
letter to the children, in order that he might 
see what message was inscribed therein for 
him. He tried to recall some of its pro- 
mises. 

How often had he heard this intoned ere 
the confession of sin was made !— 

“ Let the wicked man forsake his ways, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto Me, and I will abundantly 
pardon, saith the Lord.” 

And was there not a parable of a gay, 
pleasure-loving Lorenzo, who had asked of 
his father his portion and gone far away 
tospend it? He had come to himself, feed- 
ing upon husks ; he had sought his way home 
again, very mean and very degraded ; but afar 
off the father had seen him, and the ring, the 
best robe, the dance, and the fatted calf were 
the sequel. And all this largess of parental 
love was illustrative of the divine. 

The six days Colonel Leslie spent in this 


| cottage seemed to him like a little life, there 
| was so much thought and feeling compressed 
| into each day’s circle ; but it is out of such 


anguish full often that beautiful souls are born 
for heaven. Saul has to wait in darkness 
for the coming of Ananias. Through such 
suffering carnal sight is fitted to receive the 


_ heavenly light. By such cauterization leprous 


flesh is made like the skin of a little child. 
The bow was set in the clouds as the rain 


| ceased ; sweet emblem it was to him of the 








bow that spans the mercy-seat. Nature 
looked beautifuland refreshed, the atmosphere 
around her purified by the storm; and after 
making his host and hostess such returns for 
their hospitality as should gladden their old 
hearts for a long time to come, Colonel 
Leslie resumed the track from which he had 
strayed—or, shall we say, from which he had 
been led. 

There was a new sparkle in his eye, a.new 
lightness in his step, for behold! he is stepping 
forth in newness of life, that life within 
him which should be immortal, yet was 
withering at the root ; that it is that is re- 
newed ; and as he recognises this great, this 
joyous fact, he sees a new crown put upon 
the head of the Redeemer, for He is the 
Prince of Life in every sense, and chiefly in 
the highest, as the “Giver of immortality to 
them that believe.” 

He was not long in returning to Aldershot, 
where duty compelled him to remain for 
some time. The only incidents of interest 
that transpired to him there we may hear 
from his own lips as he narrates them to 


CHAPTER XLVII.—THE RING RESTORED. 


‘**T have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face a thousand innocent 
shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes.’ 
Shakespeare. 


> 


Ir required some few minutes for Clarice 
to recover from the shock of her old lover’s 
arrival. During those few minutes his eye 
rested on objects in the little room which 
were perfectly familiar to him—the portrait 
of the dear father, the piano, books he had 
read with her; but there was one choice 
thing he had not seen, and he gazed on it 
tenderly. Under a glass case was the 
modelling of a tomb in wax, the form an 
obelisk, and on the base was inscribed one 
word, “ Motherbird.” It might be fanciful, 
but the name could not be lightly inscribed 
| there by the hand that doubtless wrought in 
| with it a thousand tender recollections. He 
| had tried to make up his mind to see a 
| change in Clarice, not without a secret mis- 
giving for what the change after so many 
years, and the endurance of so much 
loneliness and sorrow, might be; but when 
she entered he could not but perceive in her 
a change more congenial to him now than 
would have been the unaltered vision of the 
maiden of ten yearsago. Hetried to subdue 
the signs of agitation, but he could hardly 
| help the air of proprietorship with which he 
|led her to the sofa and seated himself 
beside her. “I have been travelling all 
day,” he said, apologetically, “ but though so 
late I could not brook having to wait to see 
you till to-morrow.” 

“You have very much taken me_ by 





surprise.” 

“Do you remember this day ten years 
ago?” 

Did she? The vivid colour was answer 
enough. 


“T took you by surprise on the morning 
of that day.” 

“Tt was my birthday, my twentieth.” 

“In the evening you designed to make 
me very happy, but only for a little while. I 
have never thought of another. I think you 

















Clarice Duncan. 


owe me something, Clarice.” 

She looked distressed. 

‘“‘ That is all gone and past, and ought to 
be buried for ever. If you have not come 
as a friend, and as a friend only, Colonel 
Leslie, I——” 

She could not finish the sentence. Then 
she said impulsively, “I am so sorry ; I was, 
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but I could not act otherwise were that period 
of my life to be acted over again.” 

‘But if I tell you, Clarice, that there is 
now in me at least no barrier to the love you 
then put from you, that I have passed through 
your conflict and found your peace, and now 
that I want you we may tread the same path 
together, what then ?” 

“Oh, then it would be quite otherwise.” 

“ And after all these years you could love 
me again?” 

“Do you suppose that all the constancy 
has been on your own side? But let me speak 
meekly, for I have need to value a Jove so 
patient, so strong as that whichI put away 
from me rightfully, but not knowing half 
its worth.” 

He pointed to a ring on his little finger. 
She recognised it ; he had worn it ever since, 
she had returned it to him. Now, on this 
thirtieth birthday, he put it where he had put 
it that day ten years ago. 

He did not tell her the story which we 
have unfolded to the reader, but left it for a 
longer leisure. 

He spoke to her of her mother; he did 
not forget a kindly mention of Trotter, that 
“sweet little evangelist who had made him 
once so angry ;”” but when dwelling glowingly 
on the happiness yet in store for him, and 
the bright revival of his hopes, Clarice said 
half sadly, “ But tell me, Leslie, am I not 
altered? I am not what I was at twenty, 
you must make up your mind to that, else 
I fear I shali greatly disappoint you.” 

“ Gia di matura virginata; think of Tasso’s 
Leonora, and the glory of her thirty-two years, 
ere you speak of disappointment. Do not 
think me profane, Clarice, but I cannot for- 
bear quoting you as an illustration of 
Balzac’s theory, that the woman of thirty has 
by farthe advantage over her younger sisters ; 
that time has brought her higher charms, has 
mellowed and sweetened her, and made her 
more really endearing.” 

“‘ Did Balzac say that? We of thirty ought 
to be much obliged to him. Few novelists 
would say as much; but indeed outward 
comeliness is a small matter, and it is the 
only respect in which we ought to lose as 
we go on.” 

‘“‘T have one question to ask you, dearest. 
What of Charlie?” 

“T know nothing.” 

“ But you would like to hear ?” 

“Yes, dear mamma bequeathed me her 
anxiety, I think, as my legacy. It increases 
and grows upon me.” 





“I bring you tidings of him. He left 


America and returned to England—a fool- 
hardy step, one would think, but he was much 
altered, andhe came underanalias. Dissi- 
pation brought him to that last resource of 
unfortunate. men of all classes, the army. 
While in the ranks he was frequently in 
trouble, but I knew nothing of him till one 
night he laid hold of me from the entrance 
of an alley, and begged for relief. Being in 
a hurry, and doubting the sincerity of the case, 
I was for shaking him off, but he said piteously, 
‘You ought to help me for my sister’s sake.’ 
Then I looked keenly at him, and recognised 
the man, wreck though he was. ‘The refer- 
ence to you had almost steeled me, for I 
never thought of your wrongs, but my heart 
burned within me with indignation. Better 


feelings, however, prevailed, and I tried to | 


ascertain what I could do for him. He was 
in such a wretched condition that the first 
thing was to send him to the hospital.” 


“ Oh, why didn’t you send for me to come | 


and nurse him?” 

“He made me solemnly promise I wouldn't 
discover his history and whereabouts to you 
for a given time. 


army chaplain used to talk like a father to 
him. He was too sunk intellectually and 
morally for much to be expected of him, but 
he appeared deeply ashamed of himself. 
By degrees we prevailed upon him to pledge 
himself to total abstinence. He thought 
that he ought to give himself up to 


justice for the wrong he had done, but I || 
told him how you had come forward with | J 
your £5,000 to make good the money, and | 


I believed it would be better for him to look 


on you as his creditor rather than justice. | § 


I took pains with him, | @ 
dearest, for your sake and his own, and the | | 


I said I would put him in the way, and the | 
encouraging of the hope of reparation in the | 


poor fellow helped him to get better. 


“To make the story short, we bought him | 


out of the army, procured for him some land 
in South Carolina, and he has gone out with 


the determination to strain every nerve to | 


refund you that money. He will never 
endure to see you, he says, till that is done, but 
I was to give his very unworthy love to you, 
if you would accept it.” 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Clarice, “ I wish 


I could have seen him. All my joyiscoming | j 
to me at once. However, I can write tohim, || 
and tell him of his father’s forgiveness and | 


his mother's undying love for him, and he need 
not struggle to repay me, I am sure.” 

“You will never need the money, but for 
his own sake let him make the atonement if 
he can ; you do not know what a help to him 
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such a motive for work may be. ‘There 
was another thing rather surprised me. He 
spoke of a girl whom he had married, 
after the Scotch manner of marrying. He 
believed she was morally his wife, but from 
all I could learn she was not what she 
ought to be, and there was altogether a 
mystery about it. We tried to seek her out, 
but found that after his desertion of her she 
had not returned to her parents, and no one 
could tell whether she was dead or alive.” 

“What wretchedness attends wrong- 
doing!” said Clarice, as she reflected on the 
moral obligation this laid her brother under 
for the rest of his life, and the possible fate 
of that poor girl; but it was now eleven 
| o'clock. 

Ere wishing her good night, Leslie took 

_ from his pocket the forlorn-looking copy of 
| the “Night Thoughts,” which he had 
purchased of his host as a memento. 

“ T wonder how many Lorenzos have been 
reclaimed from their mazy wanderings 
through the reading of this?” he said. 








THE Master said He might come in the silent 
midnight hour, 

When solemn darkness broodeth o’er tree and 
leaf and flower, 

| When over the weary nations there falls a 

| deep repose, 

| And the voices of nature are telling that day 

| has reached its close. 


4 1 Oh ! if He should come in the midnight while 


slumber holds mine eye, 
And the cry, “ Go out to meet Him!” should 


Could I with joyful calmness rise from my 
| couch and say, 

|| “I am ready to meet Thee, O Saviour, ready 
| to come away”? 


|| 

3 | rend the silent sky, 
| 
| 


He said He might come in the dawning, when 


|| the first streak of light 


Breaketh the dark horizon, folded in heavy 
night ; 

| When the mountain tops are flushed with the 

| glow from the Eastern sky, 

And the mists from the silent valleys are 
wending their way on high. 


Then if He shouldcome in the dawning, when 
the little stars grow pale, 

Shall I be ready to meet Him without a fear 
or wail, 


“ Imagine me, dearest, shut up for a week in 
a cottage that looked as if it would topple on 
the crag from which it was built, with noone 
to speak to, nothing else to read.” 

*‘T hope the discipline was salutary.” 

“If it had not been I should not have 
ventured to come here.” 

She understood, but she could not talk 
about it. 

He showed her the name on the fly-leaf. 

** Oh, I know who that is!” she exclaimed, 
joyfully. “ You must return him his book, 
or at least tell him what leaving it behind 
has led to.” 

It led in due sequence two happy hearts to 
the altar of Hymen, on whose union Heaven 
smiled. It bereft Seabright of a lady whose 
praise was in all the churches. Dr. Routh 
was heard to say that it was very dull now that 
the wee thing had left, and that the blank the 
bright Clarice left could never be filled up. 

‘Trotter followed the fortunes of her mistress, 
and will never know any other service, her 
future being amply provided for. 


READY ! 


Hailing the brighter dawning of a day of 
cloudless light, 

Joyfully folding away my garments of sin and 
night? 


He said He might come in the morning, when 
the earth from slumber breaks, 

And nature with all her children to life and 
light awakes ; 

When labour, and toil, and pleasure, again 
resume their reign, 

Binding the children of earth in their all- 
absorbing chain. 


Oh, if He should come in the morning when 
busy work has begun, 

And I think all to be finished before the day 
is done, 

Shall I lay with joyful hands each labour and 
task aside, 

And rise to welcome Him gladly, and stand 
by His dear side ? 


I fain would be always ready, with my lamp 
all trimmed and bright, 

And my garments without a stain, spotlessly 
pure and white ; 

Then if in the midnight, or dawning, or day- 
time the cry should come, 

I should only feel’twas the voice of my Father 
calling me home. M. 
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JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 


BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


No. III.—TuHeE ResIpDENcY oF LUCKNow. 


ProBaBLy the “Residency” of Lucknow below, and ofthe various houses around, had || 


is the most ball and bullet battered building not a single roof standing. 
in all India, as it is certainly one of the most| Looking east, I saw first the celebrated 


interesting. 
thick flowering creeper. 


guns. 
place did not crumble into dust under the house,” now famous for ever. 


army in 1857. 


comprised a very spacious enclosure, with covered courts! 
many subsidiary buildings. 


nothing left but the foundation walls. 


gravel roads and paths. | Oude, who, at his death in 1800, left a for- 


At the time of the mutiny, however, all this tune of several millions sterling to the most | 


broad expanse was thickly covered over with | noble and charitable purposes. 
native buildings, including several mosques, 


other buildings, and affording a post of ob- Colin Campbell, who captured it from the 
servation and danger during the siege. rebels as he marched to the relief of the 
It was in one of the chambers of this tower Residency. 
that the brave Sir Henry Lawrence received| Turning to the west, the broad city of 
his death-wound, from a sheli which burst in| Lucknow lies before you, with many a tall 
the apartment. He died in a house near) minaret and many a noble dome stretching 
by, occupied by Dr. Fayrer, and an inscrip-| across the golden zone of an Indian sunset 
tion on the wall reminds the traveller that; sky, whilst there lie almost at your feet, 
here a great and good man passed to his ever-| in deep contrast to this glowing scene, the 
lasting reward. dark foundation walls of the ruined Eng- 
I stood on the top of this high ruined’ lish church, and the long array of little green 


tower one glorious evening when the sun was grave mounds, and of costly and stately | 


setting, and all around was bathed in a soft and marble monuments, in memory of the illus- 
mellow light. What a scene to contemplate! trious dead whose mortal remains fill that 
_ The top of the tower had been crumbled narrow prison churchyard. 

into ruins, and the remains of the Residency! It is a melancholy sight to wander through 








It now stands, a vast pile of |“ well,” from which water was never drawn | 
ruins, in a fair garden, and its rugged old except at a fearful risk of life and limb ; then || 
war-beaten walls are hung over with many a came the great hospital building,—once a | 
They fail, however, grand banqueting hall, now a roofless sheil. | 
to hide the thousands of small and large Below it stood the famous “ Baillie Guard,” | 
holes and yawning rents caused by the rebel and close to that well-riddled gateway was the | 
It seems a miracle that the whole modest building known as “ Dr. Fayrer’s || 
Still further to || 
seven months’ furious cannonade to which it the right was the “ Begum Khotee,” or Ladies’ || 
was subjected during the mutiny of the Sepoy Quarters. What fears and hopes, what prayers, || 
and what brave, courageous words have been || 
The Residency was a magnificent mansion, felt and spoken in that desolate building! || 
erected by the King of Oude for the dwelling and with what feelings of melancholy interest || | 
of the British Resident at his court, and it did I roam through its now silent and grass- | 


| Not far off on this side runs the river ; || 
All these are in ruins now, many having and across it, about two miles away, is plainly || 
The visible the enormous building called the || 
land outside the walls has been cleared down “ Martinitre College,” named after its gene- || 
to the river’s edge, and is now a broad and/rous founder, General Claude Martin,—a || 
beautiful green, intersected with winding | Frenchman in the service of the King of | 


Then your eye rests upon the ruined palace || 
and these afforded cover for the rebels, en- of the “ Dilkocsha,” formerly a magnificent || 
abling them to keep up a murderous and hunting-box, built by the king in the midst || 
incessant fire upon the beleaguered garrison. of a large and well-stocked game park, re- | 

In the centre of the Residency stands a claimed from the thick jungle, but now only | 
tall square tower, rising high above all the|a battered monument of the prowess of Sir || 
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that city of the dead, and behold the long 
list of those who succumbed to disease or 
the fire of the enemy during that eventful 
siege, The frequept names of women and 
children show how sadly the cholera did its 
fell work amongst the crowded garrison ; nor 
do I think the whole of India can show a 
more sorrowful spot for the traveller to rest 
upon than this English churchyard in Luck- 
now, with the single exception of the “ Mas- 
sacre Well” at Cawnpore. 

Wandering through the interesting ruins of 
the Residency, we must pause for a few mo- 
ments before the “ Baillie Guard.” ‘This great 
gate, so named because the official escort of 
troops used to be located there in attendance 
upon the Resident, stands at some distance 
from the Residency itself, and it has earned 
an undying name from the deeds of almost 
fabulous valour that were there performed. 

As you stand and gaze up at this great 





and having so much country within it, and 
sO many magnificent buildings, is no doubt a 
very agreeable place of residence. 

The bazaar of Lucknow is truly Oriental,— 
very narrow, very crowded and busy, and 
very full of those curious little boxes which 
serve the purpose of shops. They make and 
sell here a great many “ bangles” for arms 
and legs. I priced several, and found that a 
pair of solid silver anklets, with ornamental 
drops, were worth £10. Some of the better 
class women must wear £100 worth of rings 
and’ bangles, if not more. They also make 
very pretty gold and silver embroidered slip- 
pers, with curled up toes, something after the 
fashion of those worn about the time of 
Edward ITI. 

Where all the people come from, where 
they all live, and how they live, these are ques- 
tions that sorely puzzle me whenever I go 
through an Eastern bazaar. ‘The streets 


yawning portal, and contemplate the innu-| literally swarm, and my guide goes ahead 
merable marks of cannon and rifle balls on} shouting and pushing the folk aside to make 


its massive top and sides, you realize a little} way for the Sahib. 


It is one constant cry, 


of the fury of the struggle that went on for} “Sahib,” “Sahib,” and I stalk on, looking as 


months around its precincts. 


was blocked up during the siege with sand-| amongst ten thousand natives. 


The gate itself} imperturbable as possible, the only European 


Fancy doing 


bags, which had often to be renewed: a/ that in this same city in July, 1857! 


barricade was erected behind it, and here the 
surging swarms of furious foes were held at 


bay for months by Lieutenant Aitkin and a| course. 


There are many places of interest in Luck- 


now, which the traveller visits as a matter of 


They are full of mournful memories 


few faithful followers; and here he gained|and of deeds of daring; but they must be 
most honourably his Victoria Cross. No| passed by in silence here, lest my “jottings ” 
harder post to hold, no more worthy place| become only a guide-book. 


dency, and bravely was it held until that 
joyful day when Havelock and Outram rode 





We will, however, as we take our leave of 


Lucknow, just look in at the walled garden 
of the “ Sekunder Bagh.” 


Here two thou- 


together through the “ Baillie Guard” to|sand rebels shut themselves in, and having 


effect the ever-memorable “ relief of Luck-|| 
now.” i 


The Government of India have done well | under Sir Colin Campbell. 


oopholed the high walls, they were able to 
nflict severe loss upon the relieving army 
Our troops car- 


not to restore the Residency and its various| ried the place by assault after a sharp re- 


outbuildings to their former condition. 


They | sistance, and closing the openings, they fell 


stand there, beautiful in their ruin—an im-| upon the two thousand and bayoneted them 


xerishable monument to the brave and faith-|t 


o a man. It must be remembered, in 


ful hearts who lived and died for the general | extenuation, that they had just witnessed the 
weal, and. who thought not of their own|horrible scenes left after the massacre at 


safety, but of the duty they owed to each 
other and to their country. 





Cawnpore. 


CAWNPORE is about forty miles distant 


The military say that Lucknow is the| from Lucknow, and as it is a military station, 


by which they}s 





prettiest station in India, 


ituated on a sandy plain, and exposed to 


mean that their cantonments are very nice| frightfully hot winds, it is in itself a place 


and very extensive; that they have a charm-| that would attract but little notice. 


Now, 


ing park ; and that they can drive for miles} however, its name is indelibly written in 
and miles along excellent “kunka”roadsunder| the history of British India, and a melan- 


green shady trees, and along the “Strand” by} c¢ 
the river’s side. 


holy interest attaches to the spot whereon 


Then they have a palace for| were enacted atrocities the recital of which 


their club, which is very pleasant, and the} still makes the blood curdle. 


city itself stretching away for so many miles, 








The memorial garden, beautifully laid out 
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and kept up, encloses within its precincts the 
celebrated well into which the bodies of 
Christian men, women, and children, dead 
and dying, were thrown /é/e- méle, by orders 
of the miscreant Nana Sahib. Upon this 
well—the mouth of which has been closed 
for ever—stands a beautiful white angel with 
half-closed wings, keeping guard over the spot 
“ held sacred to the memory of a great com- 
pany of Christian people, chiefly women and 
children, who near this spot were cruelly 
massacred by the followers of the rebel Nana 
Sahib, of Bithoor, and cast, the dying with 
the dead, into the well below, 15th day of 
July, 1857.” 

This exquisite monument was designed by 
Baron Marochetti, and is peculiarly in keep- 
ing with the surrounding sorrowful records.; 
for on either side of this enclosure lie nume- 
rous little grass mounds, showing that beneath 
them lie the bodies of the other victims of 
that cruel slaughter, mostly unknown and un- 
named. 

Further on, upon the broad flat plain, 
stands a large red memorial church, lately 
finished. I did not think the style of its 
architecture at all in character with the 
country or climate, though it would look 
extremely well in the suburbs of London. 
This church is built upon the site of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s most gallant defence of very 
imperfect and hastily thrown up entrench- 
ments, against a whole army of rebels, for 
a space of twenty-one days. 

Half a mile from this spot flows the broad 
turbid Ganges, and I wandered down to the 
river to see the place where Sir H. Wheeler 
and his followers were shot down in cold 
blood, after they had embarked in boats 
under a safe conduct from the treacherous 
Nana Sahib. Two only out of the whole 
number escaped by swimming across the 
Ganges and concealing themselves in the 
jungle. There is a fine bridge of boats at 
Cawnpore. 

An iron lattice girder bridge, 700 yards 
long, a wonderful triumph of engineering 
skill, carries the railway over the Jumna, and 
brings the traveller to the imperial city of 
DELHI, or, as it is pronounced, Dilli. 

This is one of the famous cities of the 
world, and has been the scene of many stir- 
ring historic events, though to us it is best 
known as the capital of the Great Mogul. 

The waves of conquest have swept over 
the city many times, and with destructive 
force. In several instances it has been 
entirely destroyed, and a new city has arisen 
in its stead, though not exactly upon its site, 








for in India it does not seem to be the custom 
to build over a ruined city. Around the pre- 
sent Delhi, or, as it is often called, Shahjehan- 
abad, there exist the ruins of former capitals, 
extending over a space of about forty square 
miles. 

These singular and extensive ruins are 
most curious and interesting, and they show 
how complete was the destruction of the old 
cities. 

The first city was probably built by Rajah 
Dhilu, about 60 years B.c. ; the last or present 
one was built by Shah Jehan, who ruled from 
A.D. 1637 to 1658. 

The last of the Rajpoot sovereigns was 
dethroned in 1193 A.D., and from this date 
commences the period of Mohammedan 
sovereigns of India, who reigned in succes- 
sion, but with many vicissitudes, until we 
dethroned and expelled the last of the line in 
1857. 

Delhi witnessed and felt the invasion of 
the Tartar or Mogul hordes under Ghenghis 
Khan in the thirteenth century, and by 
Tamerlane about the year 1400 A.D. 

The last-named conqueror is said to have 
massacred 100,000 of the inhabitants of 


Delhi, but he did not remain longer in the || | 


place than the time required to reduce it to 
his rule. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Tamer- 
lane, began to reign in 1526, and founded 
the dynasty called by the name of the Great 
Mogul, though it seems strange that this 
Tartar name should have been assumed by 
sovereigns who professed Mohammedanism. 
From him the last Emperor of Delhi claimed 
lineal descent. 

In the time of the Great Akbar a large portion 
of India was under the rule of the Moguls, and 
this powerful sovereign has left many splendid 
monuments of his glory in various districts. 
He built the forts of Agra and Allahabad, and 
his own magnificent mausoleum at Secundra, 
A.D. 1600. His grandson, Shah Jehan, one 
of the best of the rulers of India, built Delhi 
and its wonderful palace, containing the cele- 
brated Peacock Throne, valued at six millions 
sterling. He also built the great mosque 
at Delhi called the Jumma Musjid, and the 
incomparable Taj Mahal at Agra. 

The name of Aurungzebe is well known in 
Indian history. He was the son of Shah 
Jehan, and reigned from a.D. 1658 to A.D. 
1707, when he died, aged eighty-nine years. 

During his reign the fierce Mahratta wave 
burst over India. These wild horsemen 
destroyed and conquered provinces and 
cities, and although they do not appear to 
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have overcome Aurungzebe, they gave him 
endless trouble, and materially weakened his 
power. 

The warlike Scindiah, who so nobly enter- 
tained the Prince of Wales at his capital in 
Gwalior, is the present representative of the 
once powerful Mahratta rulers, and it is said 
that he has by far the best trained native 
army in India. He is, however, like most 
of the other princes, a dependent of the 
British Government. 

It would be impossible within the limits of 
this paper to unravel the tangled web of 
Indian history, wherein lies buried the ever- 
changeful story of the Mogul rule in Delhi. 
We can only glance at the conquest of the 
great city by the Persian king, Nadir Shah, 
in 1739, When 100,000 persons were massa- 
cred in presence of the conqueror, who 
from the mosque witnessed the slaughter of 
the inhabitants during an entire day. 

Nadir Shah returned to Persia after a stay 
of two months in Delhi, carrying away with 
him the celebrated Peacock Throne, and a 
treasure variously estimated at from twenty 
to sixty millions sterling. 

A weak and miserable set of monarchs 
now continued to fill the seat of the Great 
Mogul, and in 1758 the city was again taken 
by the Mahrattas, who aimed at the conquest 
of all India. 

Soon after this period the English appeared 
upon the scene, and in 1803 we find General 
Lake utterly routing the Mahratta army with 
great slaughter, driving them into the Jumna, 
and himself marching into Delhi, where the 
Mogul emperor placed himself under the 
protection of the East India Company, from 
whom he obtained an annual subsidy. 

The part which the last sovereign took in 
the mutiny of 1857 is well known, nor can 
we here enter upon any of the stirring scenes 
of the siege of Delhi. 

Suffice it to say that this degenerate 
descendant of the house of Timour was 
deposed from his kingly throne, and by the 
merciful consideration of the British Govern- 
po wla allowed to end his days in a peaceful 
exile. 

Let us now look at Delhi as it is at present, 
one of the great cities of our vast Indian 
empire. 

The city is entirely surrounded by high 
walls, and their circuit is about five and a 
half miles. There are ten gates, the most 
famous of which is the Cashmere Gate, so 
heroically blown up by a gallant little band, 
who sacrificed themselves to open a way for 
our troops in 1857. The yawning gap in the 

x. 





wall still shows how well these men did their 
work, 

The Jumna rolls past the walls of Delhi, 
and looking across it from the marble palace, 
perched high up on the city rampart, it looked 
to me in that dry season as though there 
might be several rivers, so broad was the 
bed and so wide the dry channel between 
each of the flowing streams. In time of 
flood this must form a noble river, and it 
is spanned by a noble bridge standing on 
many massive piers, and carrying a solid 
roadway for ordinary traffic, with an upper 
story, on which runs the railway line. 

The principal street in Delhi is the 
Chandni Chowk, which is a mile in length, 
120 feet broad, and has} an avenue of 
large trees all down its centre. This street 
swarms with a motley crowd of natives from 
all the northern parts of India, and the 
costumes are wonderfully varied and ec- 
centric. The women generally wear baggy 
calico trousers, of bright red, green, pink, 
or white, whilst many of the men affect white 
cotton nether garments, so extremely tight 
that it is a wonder how they can possibly get 
into them 

Tall swarthy fellows from the northern 
provinces are conspicuous in the crowd, and 
some of these fierce-looking warriors, wear- 
ing the uniform of the Empress of India, 
stand on guard at-the gates of the palace and 
fort. 

The streets have lost much of their wild 
picturesque beauty since the time of the 
Great Mogul; but what they lose in effect 
has been more than made up in the security 
that now reigns under the firm rule of her 
gracious Majesty, and the English residents 
now feel more certain of their lives than they 
did when the offscourings of the court of 
the late Bahadoor Shah were at large. 

The Fort or Palace of Delhi is a marvellous 
building, surrounded by a lofty wall of red 
sandstone, on which are erected pavilions of 
the same bright material. This wall is a mile 
and a half in circuit, and is entered by two 
immense gates, over which are rooms for the 
officers in charge. 

Within the fort are the various buildings 
of the palace in white marble, with arches, 
pilasters, and cupolas of most exquisite form. 
Many of these are richly inlaid wifh mosaic 
work of coloured stones. From the open 
arches of the Dewan-Khass, or Hall of 
Audience, you look down the perpendicular 
wall of the city to the Jumna, flowing swiftly 
past, whilst a distant view of the ruins of the 
ancient cities may be seen all around ; and 
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on one side the great bridge, with its busy 
traffic by road and rail, brings back your 
thought to this modern and utilitarian but 
peaceful age. 

No words can describe the beauty of these 
dazzling courts and open-arched walls of the 
Delhi palace. Its exquisite Pear! Mosque ; 
its spacious “zenana,” with wide marble 
baths in which the beauties of the harem 
were wont to disport themselves ; its splendid 
royal rooms for the Emperor himself—all of 
the purest white marble, looking so cool 
within, but giving back a most painful glare 
wherever the blaze of the sun bursts through 
the open spaces of the outer courts. 

Yet what are their beauties now in their 
desolate emptiness compared with the sight 
that met the eye when their spacious halls 
were filled with barbaric pomp and the 
gorgeous glitter of an Eastern court? In 
this audience-chamber, whose ceiling was 
then made of delicate filigree silver, once 
stood the famous Peacock Throne, six feet 
long and four feet broad, composed of 
solid gold, and with two peacocks’ tails made 
of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 
and whose value was said to be six millions 
sterling ! 

Close to the broad Chandni Chowk stands 
on arocky eminence, up which you go by wide 
flights of stairs, the “ fumma Musjid,” one 
of the most beautiful mosques in the East. 

This immense building, with its broad 
courtyard and massive base, all of red sand- 
stone, forms a most striking object, and is 
Two lofty minarets, 
130 feet high, and composed of alternate 
vertical stripes of white marble and red sand- 
stone, raise their slender shafts towards the 
deep blue sky, and from their summit a fine 
panoramic view of the city and surrounding 
country is obtained. 

The interior is paved with white marble 
slabs, three feet long by one and a half 
broad, and bordered with black. There are 
some hundreds of these slabs, and each one 
is intended for a separate worshipper to 
prostrate himself upon. In an _ Eastern 
mosque there are of course neither furniture 
nor seats of any kind. 

This magnificent pile was built by Shah 
Jehan about 1630, and is said to have cost 
4,100,000. 

There are many places of deep interest in 
Delhi, some of which are connected specially 
with our great struggle there. 

I stood on the spot where John Nicholson, 
the captor of Delhi, fell in the moment of 


memory in the cemetery outside the Cash- 
mere Gate; and picturesque and most 
interesting rides may be taken round the 
ridge* from which the city was bombarded 
in 1857. 

Further and more extensive drives con- 
duct you to the ruins of some of the former 
cities, whose very history seems to have been 
partially buried beneath the crumbling walls. 

One of the most famous of the ancient 
relics is the renowned Xootub Minar, the 
highest pillar in the world, being 238 feet in 
height at the present time, after being several 
times damaged by lightning. It is supposed 
to be about “oo years old, and is built in five 
stories, around the top of each of which is a 
heavy solid balcony. 

The first three stories are of deep red sand- 
stone ; the upper two are principally of white 
marble. The column is deeply fluted, and 
many inscriptions on the lower story relate 
how it was repaired at different times; but 
the exact date of the structure is involved in 
obscurity, nor is it certain whether it is of 
Mohammedan or pagan origin. 


amongst ruins and grass land, and a few 
hundred yards from it is the broad base of a 
similar erection about forty feet high, which 
has given rise to the idea that the two were 
intended to form the minars of a gigantic 
mosque. The base of the Kootub is about 
fifty feet in diameter. There is a splendid 
view from its summit. 

Near the Kootub is another very singular 
pillar, which is considered to be one of the 
most curious monuments in Il India. This 
is a solid shaft of iron 16 inches in diameter, 
and from 50 to 60 feet in length. It is 
buried in the ground to a depth of about 30 
feet, as has been proved by excavations, 
and stands 22 feet above the surface. This 
wonderful column is supposed to have been 
erected by Rajah Dhava, a.p. 319, as it 
bears that sovereign’s name imprinted upon 
It. 

At this place is one of the diving wells, or 
tanks, so frequently met with in India. This 
one is 80 feet from the height at which the 
divers stand to the surface of the water. 

At the approach of a traveller, men and 
boys of all ages from seven to seventy run 
to their elevated platform, from which they 
unhesitatingly leap down in rapid succession 
and with a wild cry of excitement. This 
shower of human beings descending through 
the air, with their arms and legs all spread 
abroad like wings, is one of the strangest 





victory, and saw the monnment raised to his 


sights imaginable. They look as though they 





This fine column stands very picturesquely || 
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must be dashed to pieces, especially when 
half a dozen of them are,in the air at once. 
There is no danger, however, for just before 
reaching the surface they straighten their 


| limbs, and becoming perfectly rigid, they 


plunge into the water with the speed and 
force of an arrow. They quickly emerge 
quite safely, and come scrambling up the sides 


| of the tank to beg for * backsheesh.” Many 


of these men are grey-bearded, and have no 
doubt been doing this all their lives. 
I had the good fortune to be in Delhi 


| during the Doorgah-Poojah feast, and as the 


whole city kept general holiday, it added 
greatly to the pleasure of my visit to see the 


streets crowded with the natives in all their | 


best and most gaudy attire. 
Driving slowly along through the dense 


| masses of people in the bright afternoon 
| of a November day, I was much amused at 


the variety of costume and the quaintness 


| of the equipages. 


The favourite pastime of both men and 
women appeared to be riding through the 
streets in their very odd-looking carts, each 


| drawn by a pair of immense white humped 


bullocks, as tall as horses. Enormous black 
buffaloes, with outstretched necks, and carry- 
ing huge loads of wood, hides, and dried 
manure (for fuel), looked as largeas elephants, 


as they came lumbering along some of the 
narrow byways of the city. 

Native gentlemen, mounted on white 
bullocks, rode them with saddle and bridle, 
exactly as we should mount a horse ; whilst 
many of the richer ones drove dog-carts, or 
reclined comfortably in English carriages and 
pair. 

One of the most common amusements 

appeared to be kite flying. From the flat 
roofs of the houses one could see hundreds 
'of the better dressed men flying kites of 
| every odd shape imaginable, and they looked 
|very pretty fluttering in the sunshine high 
|above the busy crowd. 
Just before sundown I passed a party of 
|English ladies and gentlemen, playing 
|croquet on the smooth lawns of Queen’s 
|Gardens, which was certainly a very com- 
| plete contrast to the gay Oriental scene I 
| had just left. 

In the evening the streets were still more 
‘lively, and as every house was more or 

less illuminated, the broad “Chandni Chowk”’ 
| presented a most striking picture. Some of 
|the English, both ladies and gentlemen, 
irode through the crowd mounted on tall 
| dromedaries, from which elevated position 
{they no doubt enjoyed a very fine view of 
|the festive City of Delhi. 





LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


By tHe AuTHorR or “ Lirr’s MoRNING” AND “ Lire’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER XII.—REMINISCENCE, 


will always allow much for inexperience. I 
have been thirty years forming my own views, 





In the transition from spring-time to that and in the course of this time some of my 


| of summer, in the gradually shading off of| hills have been sinking, and some of my 
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morning into noontide, what changes occur! | valleys have risen ; but how unreasonable it 
It is only by looking back and comparing the | would be to expect that all this should take 
present with the past that we realize how! place, in the course of a year or two, in 
different we are now from what we were in| another person!” So we should be tolerant 
the warm blush of youth ; and how varied are! of the mistakes of others, and gentle in our 
the circumstances through which we are censures of their conduct. Suppose a party 
moving, to those which surrounded us a few of travellers were to fall into a sand-pit, and 
years since. Our tastes have altered ; our | that one of them should be rescued by a bene- 
opinions have modified; our pursuits are not | volent passer by ; ought he to blame the rest 
the same that they used to be. This should, because they are not yet out and using their 
make us patient with those who are just/ liberty as he is? He did not free himself; 
setting out on life’s journey ; we should not | instead, therefore, of reproaching, he should 
expect them to have already arrived at an/| pity them, and try to raise them to the same 
equal point of perfection with ourselves. ‘level as himself. “One who is truly en- 

As good old John Newton says, ‘“‘candour | lightened will no more despise others than 
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Bartimzeus, after his eyes were opened, would 
take a stick and beat every blind man he 
met, ” 

But we have lived long enough to see 
changes in others as well as in ourselves, 
changes for the worse as well as for the 
better. Look atsuch men as Cardinal : 
the only son of a widowed and deeply pious 
mother, brought up under the influence of 
pure evangelical truth! Think of some pro- 
fessing Christians with whom you once walked 
to the house of God in company, taking 
sweet counsel together by the way, who have 
forsaken you and your God, having loved 
this present world, and willingly yielded them- 
selves slaves to its charms. They did run 
well, but they have been hindered. Yes, years 
test and try men, and prove of what stuff 
they are made. Then “let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” Said 
one of our martyrs, when he saw a criminal 
led forth to execution, “ There goes John 
Bradford but for the grace of God.” 

On the other hand, glance at Joseph of 
Arimathza, Christ’s secret disciple, who after 
his Master’s ignominious death went boldly in 
unto Pilate, and asked for His body for burial. 
What an unexpected development of courage ! 
Ana recall St. John, surnamed the son of 
thunder, who would fain have called down 
fire from heaven for the destruction of his 
fellow-creatures ; how mellowed his character 
must have become when in his old age he 
was carried to the assembly of believers, that 
he might reiterate to them his parting injunc- 
tion, “ Little children, love one another” ! 
See, too, the fiery-tempered Saul, breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples, eventually confessing himself to be 
less than the least of all saints, nay, the very 
chief of sinners ; how marvellous the change 
in his case ! 

The fruits of the Spirit, in many Christians, 
are at first hard, green, and unattractive, 
borne with rather for their future promise than 
for their present value ; but noontide comes, 
and they have ripened into such fulness of 
beauty as gladdens the heart of the beholder : 
for they have increased in variety as well as 
in luxuriance. Faith has been added to 
virtue, and temperance to brotherly love, and 
so on, until the glowing catalogue is com- 
plete, and the rich, matured life spreads sweet- 
ness all around it. That field of corn, through 
which you passed in the spring, had but a few 
thin blades in it, and perhaps you scarcely 
noticed them ; but it is autumn now, and the 
same spot is thick with the golden ears of 
wheat, bending to the earth with their weight, 








and waiting to be gathered into the garner. 
How welcome is that transformation to the 
husbandman! 

Let any young person who may be reading 
these pages learn not to “despise the day 
of small things,” but to encourage himself 
with the thought that, whatever the obstacles 
in his path, he need not despair, with God’s 
help, of attaining to the highest degree of 
excellence. _Little by little, step by step, 
the goal is won, and the harvest is 
secured. Rome was not builtin a day ; and 
it is by minute and successive touches that 
the Christian is conformed to his Master's 
image. 

There is no standing still in life. As surely 
as the earth revolves daily upon its axis, so 
surely must we be ever upon the move, ever 
making progress. Childhood glides into 
youth, youth passes into manhood, and old 
age is the sequel. Early morning is followed 





by noonday’s splendour ; and twilight imper- | 


ceptibly links the afternoon to evening. 
sons change ; places change ; all things are 
changing. ‘*The world passeth away, and 
the fashion thereof.” 


Per- | 


How forcibly this strikes.us when we re- | 


visit old spots, and contrast bygone times 
with present ones! We go, after the lapse 
of years, to the home of our infancy, and we 
wonder whether that small dwelling and those 
diminutive rooms can really be the same that 
we once lived in. They are not half so 
picturesque or so comfortable as we seemed 
to remember them. We fancied the place 
was larger, grander, much more imposing. 
Or we find the recollections of our childhood 
rudely dispelled by the ruthless hand of time, 
or by the equally ruthless march of modern 
improvements. The lovely slopes up and 
down which we used to ramble are studded 
with ugly little villas; and the green lanes 
along which we wandered, weaving our gay 
plans for the future, are defiled with bricks 
and mortar and turned into prosaic roads. 
The son of a distinguished German pastor 
says of his father,— 

“ His thoughts dwelt, the older he grew, on 
the memories of his childhood. ‘ Alas!’ he 
wrote to a relative, ‘C——is almost in ruins. 
The linden tree and the great fir tree have 
both been cut down. They have knocked 
down the clock wing, and changed the old 
porch. “The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” And in reference to the house in 
which he spent all the early years of his 
married life, he adds, ‘ I begin to feel myself 
no longer happy at P——. On the removal of 
the fortifications the town was extended. 
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The gardens which surrounded our dwelling 
changed rapidly into noisy suburbs, and high 
houses look down on_all sides over a spot 
which, till now, has been a shadowed and 
secluded solitude.’” 

These inevitable “changes” make the 
return to old scenes somewhat painful. 
“ Change and decay in all around I see.” 

And even where the ravages of time are 
not so obvious, and Nature preserves her 
well-known forms of feature, the alteration 
in ourselves is often so great that we survey, 
with mingled feelings, the haunts of our 
childhood and the green pastures of our 
youth. 

In the beginning of barley harvest, a poor, 
careworn, childless widow bent her weary 
steps towards the locality where she had 
spent her bridal days. Circumstances had 
compelled her husband and herself to emi- 
grate from the home of their early wedded 
life, but amidst her comparative poverty at 
that time she was rich—oh, how rich !—in the 
possession of a fond loving heart that beat in 
unison with her own, and in the affection of 
two promising and dutiful sons. Now she 
had lost both husband and sons, and was 
alone in the world, a bereaved wife, a be- 
reaved mother! Care and sorrow had 
stamped their deep lines on her brow, and 
her voice was tremulous with emotion. So 
altered was she, that when the news of her 
arrival spread through the little city of Beth- 
lehem, and old acquaintances hastened to 
welcome her back, their welcome was blended 
with surprised dismay, and they could not 
forbear exclaiming in their astonishment, “ Is 
this Naomi? Is this sorrowful woman the 
‘pleasant’ one that used to cheer us by her 
presence, and brighten us with her smile?” 

“Oh! call me no longer tine pleasant one,” 
she responded, “call me ‘ bitterness,’ for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 


I used to delight in running up and down 
the cliffs! Not many could climb better 
than I. NowIcan do nothing. I used to 
like to find some old sea captain on the 
beach, and talk with him about his voyages, 
but now I must not speak. “ But a thought 
was generally blended with such recollections 
which yielded much consolation: All must 
be for our good, for it is God who does it.” 
Take another sketch. A young and happy 
bride left her native land for a foreign country. 
She was a missionary’s wife. In a few 
years she returned, a sorrowing widow, with 
six fatherless children, in broken health and 
with an aching heart. When she parted 
from her relatives it had been with a spirit 
full of hope and an idolized husband by her 
side : when she sought once more the shelter 
of her father’s roof, it was with “weary foot 
and drooping wing.” She might almost 
have questioned her own identity, so changed 
was she. With a deeper emphasis and a 
profounder meaning she might have quoted 
her own lines, penned on her wedding day,— 


‘**A welcome for thy child, father, 
A welcome give to-day, 
Although she may not come to thee 
As when she went away.” 


Yet it is in love, not in anger, that God thus 
disappoints our expectations and darkens 
our lot. The cup of bitterness has a healing 
virtue in it which the cup of sweetness would 
never have yielded ; the thorny way is the 
“right” way, by which He is leading us 
heavenwards. False friends only endear to 
us the more that Friend who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; and changing 
and clouded circumstances make us aspire 
more earnestly after the bright eternal resting- 
place which awaits us above. 

“They have no changes, therefore they 
fear not God,” says the Psalmist ; so, if we 
had not been tossed from stay to stay, finding 
no rest for the sole of our foot, should we 





home again empty.” 

Yes, there are many who go out as Naomi, 
and return as Marah; many to whom the 
pleasantness of life becomes transfused to 
bitterness. As they picture what they were 
in happier days, they are a marvel unto them- 
selves, 

An invalid, whose sojourn upon earth was 
drawing to its close, went to the east coast 
to try the restorative of sea air. The con- 
trast between her present situation and that 
which it had been in her former visits to the 
grand old ocean she felt forcibly, but men- 
tioned with calmness, “I can hardly believe 


ever have flown to the Ark? If we had not 
been taught by painful experience that our 
days upon the earth are as a shadow and 
there isnone abiding, should we ever have 
prized that love which is deep, constant, and 
immutable ? 


“ Changes and crosses are their lot, 
Long as they sojourn here; 

But since the Saviour changes not, 

What have His saints to fear ?” 


Still, God’s guidance of His people is not 
always through triai and trouble; they encamp 
at Elim as well as at Marah ; they are lifted 





that it is myself sitting in this chair. How 





up as well as cast down. The boy sold asa 
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slave, and wrongfully imprisoned, rose to be 
ruler over all the land, second only to the king 
in authority. The poor gleaner in the harvest 
field became the wife of a rich man,the grand- 
mother of a royal poet, and an ancestor of her 
Saviour. ‘ With my staff passed I over this 
Jordan, and now I have become two bands,” 
was the grateful acknowledgment of the 
successful patriarch. And of “ the patient 
man” it is recorded that “the Lord blessed 
thelatte r end of Job more than his begin- 
ning.” Many of God’s most eminent servants 
have been raised from lowly positions of life 
to the lofty stations which they have sub- 
sequently filled and adorned. 

Martin Luther was the son of a poor 
miner. Melancthon, the great theologian of 
the Reformation, was originally a workman 
in an armorers shop. Dr. Morison was a 
last-maker in Newcastle. Andrew Fuller 
was a farm servant. Dean Milner was a 
weaver. “Therefore let the brother of low 
degree rejoice in that he is exalted.” 

A fair-haired, blue-eyed orphan boy was 
apprenticed to a small country grocer. He 
was fonder of reading than of serving in a 
shop, and got many a reproof from his master 
for his love of books and poetry. “Ah,” 
said the lad one day, when he had been 
more than usually found fault with, “I shall go 
to London,and win poetic fame. I feel that I 
shall succeed. Who knows but that my name 
shall be handed down to posterity, and that 
the cottage where I was born may become the 
goal of many a pilgrimage?” It was a boy- 
ish, conceited speech, and he was well laughed 
at for uttering it. 

Let us take a peep into futurity. Years, 
many years have rolled away since that 
sunny-tempered and ardent-spirited boy 
worked hard in the shop day by day, and 
studied still harder when business was over, 
and now we will turn to a very different scene. 

There is an unwonted stir at the entrance 
of the little Scotch town of Irvine. A 
gentleman of mild looks and soft blue eyes 
has just alighted from a carriage. He is one 
of the well-known poets of our country. 

“ Welcome to your native town, sir,” said 
a grey-haired man in the robes of a magistrate. 

“Welcome! welcome!” exclaim the other 
magistrates as they crowd around the visitor, 
and-grasp him by the hand ; “ permit us to 
conduct you to the place of your birth.” 

_“T have a wish, gentlemen,” he replies, 
with a smile, ‘a wish which I have cherished 
long and fondly. Will you allow me to test 
the memory of my youth, and walk alone to 
my father’s humble dwelling? ” 





This is said so meekly and so feelingly that 
the councillors fall back, and bow respectfully 
to him as he walks cn. And without any other 
guide, save the recollections of the past, he 
finds his way, and enters the humble little 
tenement where he first drew breath. A busy 
housewife bustles about where his mother 
dwelt in days long past, children are playing 
about, and laughing in the fulness of their || 
joy, just as he had done in the early years of || 
his childhood. 

‘‘Have you lived here long, my good | 
woman ?” says the poet, in a quiet, subdued || 
voice, as the mistress of the cottage observed | 
him and dropped a low curtsey. 

‘“‘My husband was born here,”’ said the |, 
busy young wife, being at once set at ease 
by the kindness of her visitor’s manner, 
‘“‘and sae were my ain bairns; but ah! sir, 
though this house looks humble-like and | 
poor, there’s mony a braw lady and serious | 
gentleman crosses my lintel, and they stand | 
quiet and thoughtful, and I have often seen | 
tears in their eyes. A palace is no sae 
worthy of being visited, they say, for palaces | 
are not often the birthplaces of anybody | 
that’s wonderful ; but //zs is the birthplace of 
Montgomery !” {| 

In this moment does not the poet feel 
more than satisfied? Yes, the little grocer 
boy is known and honoured as James 
Montgomery, the Christian poet, the | 
modern Cowper. His name was spread 
far and wide, and his sweet hymns were 
familiar as household words. He was a 
good as well as a great man. 

Such are the ups and downs of life. And 
as we recall how the Lord hath led us these 
forty years in the wilderness, our song must 
be of mercy and of judgment, of unexpected 
trials, and of unlooked-for prosperity. Some- 
times the lot has fallen to us in pleasant 
places, and at others our way has been 
hedged up by thorns, or stopped by the 
trackless waters; now we have been on the 
heights, and anon in the depths. Yet 
surely goodness and mercy have followed 
us all the days of our life, and through all 
these changes, both adverse and delightful, 
we can set our seal to God’s faithfulness and 
loving kindness, and say that “not one 
thing hath failed of all the good things 
which the Lord our God spake concerning 
us ; all are come to pass unto us, and not 
one thing hath failed thereof.” 

And musing at noontide on the shadows 
of evening that will eventually fall across 
our path, we look onwards hopefully and 
trustfully ; “the changes that will surely 
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‘* As when some helpless wanderer, 

Alone in an unknown land, 

Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand ;' 

’Tis home, ’tis home, that we wish to reach,’ 
He who guides us may choose the way ; 

And little we heed what path we take, 
If nearer home each day,” 


come, we do not fear to see ;” for among the 
sundry and manifold changes of the world, 
our hearts being sure fixed where true joys 
are to be found, we shall be kept in perfect 
peace, and shall thankfully leave the future 
in the care of our loving Father. 








THE ENGLISH MERCHANTS IN RUSSIA. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER THIRD. 
In 1581 the Czar wrote to Queen Elizabeth| doing or cause-giving of hostility,” so she 
requesting her to allow some English phy-| could not till that was done make war upon 
sicians and surgeons to enter his service.| Poland. 

He had lately put his Dutch physician, Dr.| SirJerome Bowesarrivedat Moscowin Aug. 
Bomel, to death, but that was a cruel age,| 1583, and was magnificently entertained by 
when the stake and inquisition were active in the Czar, who allowed him 200 dishes of 
the Spanish dominions , and the rack and the | meat from his own table. At his first audience 
stake had even become known in England ; he says he was completely dazzled by the 
so Bomel’s fate did not deter Dr. Robert | gilded uniforms and armour of the courtiers. 

Jacob from accepting an appointment'as the | But his message was very displeasing to 
Czar’s own physician, and of him Ivan in- | Ivan, who was extremely anxious to finish 
quired if the Queen had a relative suitable} the war with Poland without yielding the 
for his wife. provinces which the King Stephen Bathorz 

Dr. Jacob mentioned Lady Mary Hastings, demanded as the sole condition of peace,— 
her first cousin, on which Ivan sent another! provinces which Poland kept till her first 
ambassador to negotiate the marriage with | partition in 1772. He passionately told Sir 
the Queen, and to inquire the lady’s exact Jerome Bowes that he “ did not consider the 
age, her father’s rank, and if she were tall,|Queen of England as his equal, for there 
stout, and of fair complexion ; she must adopt | were many sovereigns greater than she was.” 
the Greek faith, and the Czarevitz Theodore} Bowes said, ‘“ The Queen my mistress is as 

(Ivan’s two elder sons were dead) must/great as any in Christendom, equal to the 
remain heir to the empire as before ; but if| strongest, and able to defend herself against 
Lady Mary left children, they should receive | malicious enemies, not fearing to offend 
large fortunes or inherit dependent provinces. | any one.” 

The ambassador was also to propose astrict} ‘‘ What do you say to the Kings of France 
alliance with England for peace or war; and |and Spain ?” said Ivan. 
in return the English should havethe exclusive) “ Indeed,” said the ambassador, “I hold 
commerce of the Dwina, only submitting to the Queen my mistress as great as any of 
the moderate imposts required from other | them.” ‘ 
foreigners at Narva. Ifthe Queen declined; “Or the Emperor of Germany?” said 
to agree to these conditions the ambassador Ivan. 7 
was to leave England. The Queenanswered| “Such is the Queen’s greatness,” said 
that Lady Mary wanted beauty, and would | Bowes, “that the King her father not long 
not please the Czar, and that her health | since had the Emperor of Germany in his 
was not strong enough to bear the Russian | pay during his war with France.” 
climate or the long journey. She sent Sir) Ivan told Bowes that if he were not an 
Jerome Bowes with this letter, and he was|ambassador, he would throw him out of 
directed also to inform the Czar that she| doors ; that he was resolved to marry some 
thought it “requisite, both in Christianity and|kinswoman of her Majesty, and would 
by the law of nations and common reason, |come himself to England, and marry her 
not to profess enemity or enter into hostility/there if the Queen refused to send her to 
against any prince or potentate without / Moscow. . ‘ 

warning first given to the party so procur-| But Ivanwasdrawingnearhisend, though, as 

ing enemity to desist from his wrong-| he was only fifty-three, it has been conjectured 
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that his rapid decline may have arisen from 
slow poison. Witches from Lapland were 
brought to pronounce upon his case, and dis- 
covered that the stars were all against him, 
so he must die. Three years before, he had 
killed his eldest son Ivan in a passion, when 
the youth humbly ventured to ask permission 
to lead an army to assist Pleskof, which was 
beleaguered by the Poles. Dr. Giles Fletcher 
(the father of the poet Phineas), who was 
then at Moscow, says, “‘ That the Emperor 
meant his son no mortal harm when he gave 
him the blow appears by his mourning and 
passion after his son’s death, which never left 
him till it brought him to the grave; . . . and 
so ended his days and tyranny, together with 
the murdering of himself by extreme grief 
for this unhappy and unnatural act.” He 
died on March 18, 1584, almost in the 
presence of the English ambassador, who had 
seen him that morning, and when he had 
added a codicil to his will, recommending 
the preservation of peace, the diminution of 
the taxes, and the release of all prisoners not 
convicted of capital offence. Owing to the 
feeble intellect of his son Theodore, who 
was subject to epileptic fits, he had appointed 
a council of his nearest relations to assist 
him in the government, and desired that 
each of them should be presented with a 
memorial ring. 

The disposition of Englishmen to support 
law and order has never been more dis- 
played than in Russia, where in popular 
movements the mercantile colony has always 
upheld the Government; and Horsey is 
inclined to excuse Ivan’s severity, on the 
score that “‘if his rule had not been so hard 
he would never have lived so long, for his 
people’s treacherous practices were con- 
tinually being found out.” The English 
merchants at once came forward to assist 
the council of regents in appeasing a com- 
motion in Moscow, and establishing their 
authority. The old Emperor was buried, his 
coffin being placed, according to his wish, 
beside that of his deceased son, in St. 
Michael’s Cathedral in Moscow, where, 
writes Horsey, “though guarded day and 
night, it remains a fearful spectacle to the 
memory of such as pass by, who are con- 
tented to cross themselves, and pray that 
they may be delivered from his resurrection 


letter dated June 9, 1585, dwelling on the 
constant favour shown by the late Emperor 


English company, and that no other English- 
man should. be admitted to it. Theodore 
answered in September, 1585, by Zerome 
Horsey, saying that the English residents 
in Russia constantly broke the laws of the 
country, and that their manner of living cor- 
rupted his subjects ; that they already en- 
joyed far greater privileges than other 
foreigners in Russia, and that he could 
not exclude all other traders for their benefit. 
The Queen sent Horsey back with letters 
and presents to the Emperor, his wife Irene, 
and his brother-in-law Boris Godunof, the 
chief of the reigning council, whom she par- 
ticularly thanked for his good disposition 
to the company. The presents consisted 
of armour, plate, jewellery, and an organ ; 
for which the Czar returned by Horsey a 
letter sealed with a spread eagle in gold, 
four pieces of cloth of gold, and two of 
silver, a large cloth of state of white arras, 


four black sables, other furs, and Uralian 
hawks and falcons. The Queen exclaimed, 
“This is a rare and royal present indeed.” 
She examined the letter, and said it looked 
as if written in Greek, and requested the 
Earl of Essex to study this famous language, 
which she had heard was the most copious in 
the world. He said he should be delighted 
to do so, if he could, without taking more 
time and trouble than he had to spare. 
During the next two or three years things 
did not prosper with the Russia company ; 
some of the partners quarrelled, and had also 
to complain of unprincipled conduct on the 
part of their agents in Muscovy, and Eliza- 
beth sent another embassy there in 1588, to 
insist on a monopoly of trade for the com- 


Godunof, who was virtually Emperor; but un- 
fortunately the company had just offended 
the Lord Protector by a dispute with Jerome 
Horsey—who had been very useful to the 
court,—causing him to leave Russia; and 





again ;” but although a milder régime was 
introduced, Sir Jerome Bowes was dismissed 
from Russia, and complaints of his haughty 
bearing were conveyed in a letter from the 
new Czar to the Queen, by a Dutchman 
named Bekman. The Queen replied in a 








Godunof was further annoyed by a reproach 
in the Queen’s letter that he had not pro- 
tected her subjects’ interests. Spanish agents 
were also very busy at Moscow trying to 
stir up ill-will aganst England. When Dr, 
Fletcher obtained an audience, he at. first 


with the rising sun worked upon it in gold, | 
a large Turkey carpet, two gowns of ermine, || 


pany, not only over all other Englishmen, | 
but over foreigners. The person she selected | 
to undertake it was Dr. Giles Fletcher, who | 
expected to receive especial help from Boris | 








to her subjects, and asked for the right of | 
traffic with Muscovy to be limited to the | 
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refused to give the Emperor all his titles, 
because, as he wrote to the Queen, “I did 
not choose that the Emperor’s style should 
extend two ells, and your Highness’s only 
one,” and the presents he brought were con- 
temptuously returned, although he obtained 
the privilege for the company of appealing 
direct to Boris Godunof, instead of to the 
Foreign Office, presided over by a boyard who 
was its enemy,and that no Englishman should 
be subjected to the knout. The Queen wrote 
back by Horsey ina long letter to Theodore, 
complaining of her presents having been 
returned, which she had sent in the midst of 
a Spanish war ; yet “they were not so mean 
as had often passed between princes ;” that 
she heard he thought ‘‘ more of mean princes, 
heathen, Tartars, Turks, &c., than he did of 
her ; but it was in the power of the English to 
seriously injure the Russian settlements on 
the Arctic Sea, yet they had hitherto forborne 
to do it, though often pressed to that effect 
by foreign princes.” She had even prevented 
these princes more than once from attacking 
the Czar. ‘For the King of Sweden,” she 
says, “often annoying the passage by sea 
towards the Narva, his ships yearly spoiling 
and robbing the Lubeckers, Danes, Dutch, 
Frenchmen, &c., your father of famous 
memory desired us to send our princely ships 
of war to remedy the spoil that the Swede 
made in the Eastern seas ; which we willingly 
granted, and sent certain of our war-ships, 
with other of our merchants appointed for 
the purpose (in 1570), fought with the enemy’s 
whole fleet, sank divers, spoiled the rest, and 
reserved some 150 of the principal actors, 
whom our subjects presented to your father 
of famous memory, Ivan Vassilovitz (son of 
Bazil), Lord Emperor and Great Duke of all 
Russia, at Narva, where execution was done 
upon them. By these means the Swedish 
ships durst not come forth, and so long as 
our ships used those seas the passage was 
cleared, and great traffic carried on at Narva 
by all nations.” 


When Horsey presented this letter to| 


Theodore, the poor weak-minded Emperor 
began to cry, “crossing himself, saying he 
never gave me cause of offence; something 
troubled him, and I was hurried out of his 
sight.” Theodore had proclaimed on his 
accession that Russia was to be open to all 
Strangers, “and had sentletters,” wrote Richard 
Ralph, one of the English clerks, to his col- 
leagues at Kazan, “into France and other 
countries to that effect, so the. English de- 
mands placed him in difficulties ; but in con- 


traders who had tried the route to Archangel, 
he continued some special privileges to them.” 
He answered the Queen that the treatment of 
Dr. Giles Fletcher, of which she complained, 
was already well known to him; that she 
neither directed nor sealed her letters to him 
in the royal style which she had formerly 
used to his father, and which the Turkish 


Sultan, the Roman Emperor, and other great | 


princes used to him, though he had more 
reason to expect love and friendship from 
the Queen than from them. He ended by 
supposing that the unpleasant parts of her 
letter were probably written by one of her 
secretaries without her knowledge. The 
English cause had suffered from the imprison- 
ment and death of their chief friend in the 


imperial council, Nikita Romanof, who was | 
too powerful a rival to be allowed to remain | 


at large, while Boris Godunof sought to 
obtain the crown for himself after the death 
of the Czar, who was suffering from a mortal 
disease. Horsey calls Romanofa stout, valiant 
prince, honoured and beloved of all men; 
and says, “He was bewitched, his speech 
and sense being suddenly taken from him.” 
He probably had a paralytic stroke, and 
medical science will also account for much 
of the “ witcheries” alluded to by Horsey, 
who tells us that the old Emperor Ivan was 
several times bewitched and disenchanted 
again; and that Lapland contained a store 
of witches. Romanof’s sons were all exe- 
cuted or imprisoned. 

Dr. Giles Fletcher wrote a book on Russia 
when he returned to England, which was not 
softened in its description by the uncivil 
treatment he had received at Moscow. The 
Russia company petitioned in 1591 that it 
might be withdrawn from circulation, or else 
that her Majesty would signify her displea- 
sure at its publication, lest it should injure 
their interests, particularly certain paragraphs 
alluding to the Emperor, his father, brother, 
and Boris Godunof. It described the Em- 
peror Theodore as “ mean of stature, sallow, 











sideration of the English being the first 





hawk-nosed, unsteady in his pace by reason 
of his weak limbs, commonly smiling, simple, 
slow-witted, but very gentle; of an easy 
temper, quiet, merciful, and religious. He 
noteth the death of the Emperor’s elder 
brother, murdered by their father in a fury, 
whose death was the murdering of the old 
Emperor by extreme grief; and that with few 
exceptions a Russian never believed what 
another man said, or said anything worthy of 
belief,” all of which was very offensive to 
the Muscovite court. The book was sup- 
pressed. 
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Theodore died in 1598 ; and his brother- 
in-law, Godunof, having long prepared to 
claim the throne, quietly succeeded. Sir 
John Merrick, the company’s agent in Mos- 
cow, announced it to Queen Elizabeth by 
Francis Cherry, adding that the English ex- 
pected much from the new Emperor. Cherry 
had lived for many years at the English fac- 
tory in Moscow, where he was employed as 
an interpreter by Ivan IV., and in the Rus- 
sian chronicles is called Fraugike Tsarei. 
He was one of the first Englishmen who 
penetrated into Siberia, and he accompanied 
several exploring expeditions along the nor- 
thern coasts of Russia. He returned from 
London with an official contradiction of a 
report raised by the King of Poland, that 
Elizabeth was supplying the Sultan with 
cannon and military stores, which caused 
much uneasiness at Moscow ; but a treaty of 
commerce had been lately concluded be- 
tween England and Turkey. He went to 
London again in 1599, to announce a pro- 
jected marriage between a prince of Den- 
mark, the brother-in-law of James VI., and 
Xenia, the Czar’s daughter; and Queen 
Elizabeth proposed that the Czarevitz, who 
was only eleven, should be betrothed to the 
daughter of the Earl of Derby. The next 
year Boris sent an ambassador, Gregory 
Mikulin, to London, where he was particu- 
larly well received, and dined with the Queen, 
who again expressed a wish to learn the 
Russian language, and opposed a projected 
marriage between the Russian and German 
imperial families, suggesting that the Czar’s 
son and daughter should both form English 
alliances. She sent an answer to the Czar’s 
letters by Sir John Merrick, who had accom- 
panied Mikulin to England, and to -whose 
care the Czar recommended four young Rus- 
sians who were being sent there for educa- 
tion. “He declared,” said Merrick, “ that 
he did the rather make choice of our country 
for the good opinion he hath of our nation, 
that they may be trained up in learning, and 
not drawn to forsake their religion.” 

A revolution, excited by a youth who 
claimed to be Demetrius, the youngest son 
of Ivan the Terrible, supposed to be dead, 
caused nine years of the greatest misery in 
Russia, as one pretender rose up after an- 
other, and the Crim Tartars, the Swedes, and 
the Poles took advantage of the civil war to 
invade the country simultaneously, and divide 
it between them. In 1603, James I., having 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth, sent Sir Thomas 
Smith to Moscow on an embassy, and he 
arrived when Demetrius was marching on 





the city, but was well received by the Czar, 
who was driven to commit suicide shortly 
afterwards; and the assassination of his 
eldest son, and the proclamation of Demetrius, 


put an end to the projected marriages. Sir || 


Thomas Smith on this occasion dined with 
Mikulin, who believed in the pretensions of 
Demetrius; and the disputes concerning them 
became so warm among the guests, that 
before the end of the banquet swords were 
drawn. He had reached Archangel on his 
way home, when he was followed by mes- 
sengers from the Czar Demetrius, who was 
then enthroned in Moscow, bringing a letter 
for King James, in which he expressed a wish 
to live on friendly terms with the English, 
and restore to them the monopoly granted 
by his father Ivan ; and to send an ambas- 
sador to England as soon as he had been 
crowned. Sir Thomas published a book in 
London on his return, called “ Voyage and 
Entertainment in Moscow; with the Tragical 
End of Two Emperors and One Empress 
within a Month.” Demetrius also sent for 
Sir John Merrick to his camp at Toula be- 
fore he entered Moscow, and gave him a free 
pass for travelling throughout the country, 
and permission at once for the English to 
carry on their trade duty free. He subse- 
quently kept his word, and renewed the 
charter of Ivan IV., with its exclusive privi- 
leges, and the company carried on its trade 
from Archangel while Russia was convulsed 
with war, though their factories in Moscow 
and Kazan suffered great loss. The Poles 
advanced to Moscow in 1611, and after 
plundering the churches, from one of which 
they obtained twelve statues of the apostles, 
life size in pure gold, left the city in flames. 
The English Establishment was burned, and 
its owners obtained permission to shelter 
themselves in a cellar belonging to one of 
the palaces; but the country was at last 
restored to peace by the election of Michael 
Romanof to the throne, after there had 
been a national fast for three days, devoted 
to prayers for aid in the choice of a sove- 
reign. 

Horsey’s graphic narrative tells us how 
“the Emperor’s uncle Nikita was bewitched, 
and afterwards his life taken away, by magic, 
or evil machinations, or both. His eldest 
son, Theodore, a valiant and hopeful prince, 
was shorn a friar, and made a young bishop 
of Rostof, and now Patriarch of Moscow, 
who had a son before he was exposed to 
that monastery life. This his son is now 
crowned Michael Fedorovitz, Emperor and 
Grand Duke of all Russia in the succession 
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of his ancestors, with the general applause. 
God send him long to reign, with much more 
safety, happiness, and peace than his prede- 
cessors, for he cometh on greater disadvan- 
tages than any other for want of treasure, all 
being confiscated, and for other means to 
maintain his government ; yet he goes on, 
and makes it as feasible with as much dex- 
terity as the grave advice of his holy father’s 
great experience and time will permit; 
whose pleasure it was, out of his love in his 
young years, to have me make in the Slavo- 
nian character, in Latin words and phrases, a 
kind of grammar, wherein he took great 
delight, and I hear that the famous company 
of English merehants who trade those coun- 
tries hath offered the said Emperor, of late, 
the loan of £100,000 towards the supply of 
his Majesty’s great occasions—a remembrance 
of their thankfulness very commendable for 
the love and favour his ancestors hath 
always shown towards them.” This loan 
was never entirely paid. 

As soon as the Czar Michael was crowned, 
in 1613, he sent embassies to Persia, Ger- 
many, England, and Holland, to announce 
it, and desired his ambassadors to ask for aid 
in concluding peace with Sweden, and for a 
loan. They were received on March 24, 1614, 
by James I., who sent a letter to the Czar by 
Sir John Merrick, saying that “being in- 
formed of the perplexed state of that famous 
country and people, exposed to imminent 
danger by invasion from its enemies without, 
and from intestine broils within, . . . being 
not a little touched with a tender commisera- 
tion of the calamities of so flourishing an 
empire,” he was willing to follow the 
advice of his ambassador, on an arrangement 
likely to conduce to its tranquillity. The 
Swedes, who at that time, and till many years 
later, owned Finland as far as the Neva, had 
held Novogorod since 1611, and Gustavus 
Adolphus had lately renewed the war, but 
having been repulsed in an attack on Pskof, 
now blockaded Narva. An officer in his 
army wrote that “from their youth up the 
Muscovites are inured to continuous labour 
and much fasting, and can make shift long 
enough with meal, salt, and water. . . . They 
hold it a deadly and unpardonable sin to 
surrender a fortress, and prefer to die bliss- 
fully for their lord and fatherland.” But as 
the war completely paralyzed the English 
and Dutch trade in those parts, the Dutch 
ambassador, Count Van Broderode, lent his 
voice in concluding a peace ; and the whole 
of his embassy, with that of England, repaired 
to the province of Novogorod, and were 








lodged in the villages and farmhouses. The 
excessive cold preventing them from holding 
their meetings with the Swedish commis- 
sioner, as was intended, in a tent, they 
assembled at Sir John Merrick’s house, and 
there an armistice was concluded for three 
months, on March 4, 1616. ‘The final peace 
was signed on February 27, 1617 ; and while 
the Swedes retired from the town and dis- 
tricts of Novogorod and Ladoga, Russia was 
forced to yield to Sweden the whole tract 
from Narva to Notaburg (now Schusselburg), 
including the provinces of Ingria and Carelia, 
and the very ground on which St. Petersburg 
now stands. Sir John Merrick returned the 
same month to England. 

Russia was still pressed by Poland, and 
the Czar’s father, treacherously captured, 
was still a prisoner in her hands; so in 
August he sent another embassy to London 
to press for the promised loan. ‘The English 
Government asked for a good security, and 
that Michael should renew the monopoly of 
trade to Archangel granted by Ivan IV., and 
also allow the company the free navigation 
of the Volga and Caspian, and furnish the 
King with flax, cordage, and hemp at less 
than the ordinary price. He was also to 
promise that the Dutch should not enjoy 
equal commercial privileges with the English. 
The Russian envoys were not empowered to 
agree to all this; so Sir Dudley Digges was 
sent to Moscow to obtain the concessions, 
and landed at Archangel in1618. A boyard 
named Ouvarof met him there, and as the Poles 
were making inroads into various parts of 
Russia, he received from the Czar special in- 
structions concerning the course he was to 
adopt if the Englishmen under his charge 
by chance fell in with a band of Poles. But 
as soon as Sir Dudley heard of this possi- 
bility he refused to go further than Archangel, 
and re-embarked for England. ‘The English 
minister wrote to the Czar in 1619, apologizing 
for this conduct, and saying that it had much 
displeased the King, but added that Sir 
Dudley’s return had led to one fortunate 
result, for he had brought to England the 
first news of the Poles having again invaded 
Russia, and this made the King refuse an 
application just made to him by the King of 
Poland for auxiliary troops from England 
and Scotland. Finch, the secretary of the 
embassy, and the chaplain, Dr. James, per- 
severed in their journey to Moscow, where 
they were very well received ; but the loan 
sank down to 16,000 roubles, instead of 
£100,000, and it was all that the Czar 
ever obtained. Finch brought some pre- 
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sents from James I., one of which is still 
preserved in the Imperial armory at 
Czarco-Selo—a sword containing portraits 
on the blade of the King, the Prince of 
Wales, and James’s sons-in-law, Prince 
Maurice of Orange and Frederick V. In 
1614 the Czar bought a supply of military 
stores from the English company’s agent at 
Archangel, whose accounts for that year 
mention payment for iron guns and ball, 
cloth for the uniform of the army, 240 pistols, 
and 320 pike-heads. 

The English company’s monopoly was 
restored in 1619, and Charles I., shortly after 
his accession, sent a detachment, under 
Colonel Saunderson, to assist the Czar in 
repelling a fresh attack from the Poles. 
The war ended in Russia being forced to 
cede a province, the last occasion on which 
she made a cession of territory to an enemy 
till after the Crimean war; but Alexis, the 
son and successor of Michael, in grateful 
recollection of this aid, furnished Charles 
with both money and corn during the Parlia- 
mentary war, conveyed in English and Dutch 
ships,at the time he was most cruelly pressed 
by his enemies. A letter—probably the last— 
from Charles to Alexis was written during 
his captivity in Carisbrook Castle, and is 
dated * Isle of Wight, 1648.” Another, from 
Charles II. to the same Czar, announcing the 
execution of the King his father, is dated 
September 16, 1649, and was brought to 
Moscow by Lord Culpepper. On first hearing 
of the rebellion against Charles’s authority, 
in 1648, Alexis banished the English mer- 
chants who had declared for the Parliament 
from Russia; and the Dutch took the 
opportunity to offer to pay dues amounting 
to 15 per cent. on all imports and exports, if 
they were allowed the same privileges which 
the English had hitherto exclusively enjoyed 
of trading to all parts of Russia. ‘This was 
conceded to them; so that although the 
English were allowed to return to Archangel 
during Cromwell’s reign and renew their 
commerce, it was only from that time on 
the same footing as other foreigners. Alexis 
maintained a constant correspondence with 
the exiled Prince of Wales, and declared 
that all monarchs ought to look on the cause 
of Charles I. as their own, and not encourage 
subjects to rebel by countenancing a regicide 
orausurper. In conformity with these views 
he refused at first to hold any intercourse 
with the Protector, but latterly received and 
answered several of Cromwell’s letters, and 
consented to receive an English envoy. 
Cromwell’s minister at Hamburg, Richard 





Bradshaw, was therefore desired to proceed 
to Moscow, but went no further than Mittau, | 
in Courland, owing to a threatened war 
between Poland and Russia, and some 
alarm he seems to have felt at the prospect 
of the long journey, and he finally returned 
to Hamburg, having arranged the objects || 
of his mission with the Czar’s envoy at | 
Mittau. The Protector, who was seldom | 
foiled in either diplomacy or arms, thus 
succeeded in reopening the trade with 


Archangel, but he never could obtain the 
same favourable conditions which the English 
had once exclusively enjoyed ; and the trade 
on the Volga and Caspian was also closed to | 
all but Russian subjects. 


Soon after the Restoration Charles IJ. || 
sent the Earl of Carlisle as his envoy to | 
Moscow, to represent to Alexis the propriety || 
of restoring the monopoly of the Russian | 
trade to the English company, as that 
charter “ was the sole basis of the friendship | 
between the two nations.” 

The ambassador tried to enforce his wishes || 
by a contemptuous deportment, expressing 
disgust at the bad accommodation in Russia, 
and refusing to conform to the court cere- | 
monies, so that he made the officer charged | 
with the duty of providing accommodation | 
for the English embassy his enemy, and this 
duty was most inhospitably fulfilled. The | 
English objected to the fashion then almost 
universal in Moscow. At Archangel, itappears, 
they had taught the people to use bedsteads, | 
instead of passing the night on the divans 
in the reception-rooms ; and when they de- | 
manded separate bedrooms, they were all 
shown into one room, where they were tor- 
mented with rats. After several childish dis- 
putes about precedence, they were received 
by the Czar in the hall of the Granovitaza 
Palace, where the secretary writes that “the 
splendour of the jewels contended for priority 
with the light of day, so that we were lost, as 
it were, in this confusion of glory. The 
Czar, like a sparkling sun, to speak in the 
Russian dialect, darted forth most sumptuous 
rays, being magnificently placed upon his 
throne with his sceptre in his hand, and 
having his crown on his head. His throne 
was of massive silver gilt, and being seven or 
eight feet higher than the floor, it rendered 
the prince transcendently majestic. By his 
side he had four of the tallest lords, each 
with a battle-axe on his shoulder, dressed 
entirely in white ermine, with chains of gold. 
Two hundred boyards, splendidly apparelled 
in vests of gold, silver, or velvet, were ranged 
round on benches covered with tapestry,” 
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&c.; but Lord Carlisle only succeeded in| Malta, were much felt by the English mer- 
obtaining permission for the English to trade | chants, whose ships were laid under an 
in all parts of Russia, subject to the usual|embargo; and when some of the captains, 
dues. ‘disregarding it, escaped from the Russian 

Alexis had sent an embassy with presents, harbours, the Emperor ordered the remaining 


in 1662, to congratulate Charles II. on his| vessels to be confiscated, and their crews 





accession, and Pepys describes the attendants | sent fifty miles inland, with a small allowance, 
as “very handsome, comely men in their) just enough to keep them from starvation, 
national habits, not in liveries.” Evelyn saw | On the accession of Alexander I., who at 
the presents delivered to the King, and car-| once made peace with England, the sailors 
ried by 165 of the ambassador’s retinue. A| were sent back to the ports from which they 
second embassy arrived in London in 1667,| were taken, and an indemnity of £700,000 
to efface any unpleasant feeling which might | paid to the merchants, as by the charter they 
have arisen at the refusal of the English de-| were allowed a year’s notice to dispose of 
mands. A third arrived in 1682, sent by their effects in Russia on a declaration of 
Sophia, the eldest daughter of Alexis, who war. The young Emperor founded a philan- 
was regent of the empire, for her young thropic society, after the pattern of one at 
brothers Ivan and Peter the First, and the Hamburg, for an organized relief of the poor 
presents were again of extraordinary splen- | and sick in their own homes, conducted by 
dour and cost ; but the most lucrative period | volunteer district visitors ; and became per- 
for the English company in Russia was past, | sonally acquainted with several English mer- 
though their trade was still of great value. | chants, who took an active part in promoting 
When Peter the First opened the port of his its success. 

new city St. Petersburg in 1709, he abolished; After the treaty of Tilsit, when Great Britain, 
the privileges of Archangel, to attract foreign having urged Russia to assist Prussia against 
merchant vessels to his more commodious France in 1806, definitely declined to lend her 
harbour, for the mouth of the Dwina is closed any aid, or to facilitate a Russian loan, thereby 
with ice every year for seven months ; but his compelling herto cometotermswith Napoleon. 
daughter, Elizabeth, afterwards restored its! Alexander still hoped to avoid a war with 
former advantages to Archangel, though it England, and offered to mediate a peace for 
has never regained its early importance. The her with France. But the English Cabinet, 
British factory removed to St. Petersburg, | which had been disposed to peace, was now 
and its charter was confirmed by a treaty of out of office, and the new ministry, resolving 
commerce and navigation between George II. to continue the war, refused the Czar’s over- 
and the Empress Anna; renewed in 1766 tures. He had not foreseen this, yet was 
between George III. and the Empress Cathe- bound, in consequence of it, to adhere to one 
rine II.; and from the reign of Alexis to of the articles of the treaty, by which, in case 
that of Paul (1796—18o0r) the trade suffered of England’s refusal to make peace with 
no interruption. But the English communi-| France, he was to join Napoleon. The war 
cation down the Volga with Persia and Bok-| between Russia and England had no other 
hara lasted only about 150 years, after suf-| effect than the seizure of the whole Russian 
fering many vicissitudes from the wars | fleet by the English, and the entire suspension 
between the Turks and Persians, and the of the English trade, for the two nations 
depredations of the Circassians. It was| engaged in no hostilities with each other on 
finally stopped in 1746 by the Empress) land; and though the English ambassador 
Elizabeth, in consequence of an English; was withdrawn from St. Petersburg, the 
officer in her service having passed over to| Russian remained as a private person in 
that of the Persian tyrant, Nadir Shah, and} London. The English colony stayed in St. 
assisted him to construct a fleet on the Cas-| Petersburg, still on friendly terms with the 
pian, and supplied it from the English mer-| Emperor and many of his subjects ; and when 
chants; but in the reign of Alexander IJ.|Caulaincou, the French ambassador, was 
foreign merchants have been freely admitted | instructed by Napoleon to inform the Czar 
to all parts of European Russia. The Eng- | that they ought to be dismissed from Russia, 
lish colony in St. Petersburg has numbered | as the English had all been imprisoned who 
many thousands, and supports schools, chari- ‘remained in France, Alexander replied, 
table institutions, libraries, and a well-en-|‘“ Their ancestors have been here for centu- 
dowed church. The differences between| ries, and I certainly shall not ill-use my old 
England and Russia in the reign of the Em-| friends so much as to treat them like 
peror Paul, which arose from the capture of| enemies. If they choose to remain in Russia, 
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no one shall molest them.” In 1810, owing 
to the continual infringement of the treaty of 
Tilsit by Napoleon, and the connivance he 
gave to the Continental blockade being 
evaded by his own subjects, Alexander 
issued a ukase, authorizing the Russians and 
the English company, who had the mono- 
poly of the Russian carrying trade, to reopen 
their commerce with England. Napoleon 
was powerless on the sea, where the British 
fleet ruled without a rival, so he could only 
prevent it by threatening war with Russia ; 
and the campaign of 1812, and the subse- 
quent emancipation of Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and Italy, and the final imprison- | 
ment of Napoleon, were the direct conse- | 
quences of this ukase.* But the English 





| 


houses, and chapel, as well as the residence 
of the English chaplain, Dr. Beresford, were 
all destroyed in the fire at Moscow in 1812, 
the third in 250 years, and the, loss to the 
merchants was estimated at many thousands 
of pounds. 

~ During the Crimean war the English | 
communities in St. Petersburg and Moscow | 
suffered no inconvenience but the necessary | 
suspension of their trade. One of the | 
police authorities, remonstrated at the clause | 
in the Litany being still used in the services in | 
the English church at Moscow, in which we 


|pray that the Queen may have the victory | 
over all her enemies ; and the chaplain made | 
a direct appeal to the Emperor Nicholas, | 
who sent back a telegram that the English 





* Joyneville’s “ Life and Times of AlexanderI. of 
Russia.” (Tinsley Bros.) 


were to be allowed to pray for whatever they 
| pleased. 


MY WAY AND WILL. 


“ My way,’ I said ; 
And chose the sunny way, 
Where laughter, mirth, and pleasure lurk- 
ing lay ; 
“Tt surely leads unto the same far land.” 
I turned to go, and dropped my Leader’s 
hand. 
“ My way,” Ze said ; 
And drew me in the shade, 
Where He a narrow darkened path had_| 
made ; 
Thorns were upon it, and thick clouds| 
above ; 
And I began to doubt His watchful love 
Who held my hand, and struggled to be free 
To choose the path that seemed so fair 
to me. 
** My will,” I said ; 
And turned towards the way 
Where all I loved and longed for seemed | 
to stay, 
And if He would my yearning prayer deny, 
There, where the two paths met, I fain 
would die ; 
For all was there to which my spirit clung : | 
“TI cannot leave it,” said my falrring 
tongue. | 
“ My will,” 7e said ; 
I dared not disobey. 
And then He led me down that darkened | 
way, 


| 


| 


| 


Weeping, unwilling, weary, and foot-sore, 
Till the first anguish of mistrust was o’er, 
And I felt less rebellious. By and by 
The sun’s rays pierced the gloomy clouds 
on high, 
Oh! how it glorified and changed the | 
scene! 
Dreary and darkened as it once had been, | 
Causing the spirit and the Hesh to shrink 
From all its suffring. I began to think, 
“This way is safer, better, I allow ; 
Iwould not choose that other pathway ow.” 


“ My Guide,” I said ; 
“*Thy wisdom chose the best ; 
To Thy control I would submit the rest 
Of my life’s journey. Only would I pray | 
For faith to trust Thy guidance day by day, | 
And trustful patience never to repine, 
But ever say, ‘Thy will, O Lord, of mine.’” 


My child,” He said, 
‘“‘ Long weary years ago 

Myself first trod this path when here 
below ; 

The thorns then pierced Me, and the black 
clouds threw 

Their darkest shades on me, and storm- 
winds blew. 

Because this path of sorrow once I trod, 

It brings earth’s children daily nearer 
God.” 





“ 


GRACE TOPLIS. 
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| They have no black crows here. 
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In an outbuilding of the University here is 
an ancient boat, also of the eleventh century, 
with oars dug out of the bed of a river or 
lake near Friedrickshall. I have been to see 
it. It is a great curiosity. The wood is quite 


black, almost as hard and bright as coal. | 


The old large-headed nails are still in it. 
In the university is the museum, and here 
a professor attends daily for a couple of 
hours to explain things to any one who comes. 
He addressed me, finding that I was a 
foreigner, and pointed out the fine auerhahn, 
a handsome bird, still plentiful in the country, 
and the Norwegian crow, of which I saw 
flocks in the corn-fields by the way. 
It is grey with black tail and wing-+tips. 
There is a 
beautiful species of owl, white and tan, with a 
full fringe of feathers about its face, which 
is very handsome; also the geier-falcon. Then 
there is the elk, very large, strongly built, and 


| handsome, still found wild in the moun- 


|| tains; and the reindeer, with its beautiful 


branched antlers. 


In one room a Lapp’s tent is set up, and | 


here stands a woman lulling her babe to 


'| sleep in a cot shaped like a slipper, swung to 


theroof. A flap of leather is neatly stitched 


| round the edge, and tied together in the 


middle, so that the child is kept perfectly 
warm and comfortable within the sheepskin | 
lining. 

One object of general interest in the mu-| 
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the name of a firm in Christiania, and they 
knew they were in Norway. When daylight 
came they wandered forth, but the one or 
two people they met could understand 
nothing, and regarded them only with astonish- 
ment. And what of the balloon? It had 
been found entangled in the trees by an 
ignorant peasant, who supposed it to be the 
moon fallen to the earth, and following the 
superstition of his people, which is that if 
you see or hear anything marvellous or 
miraculous you should not speak of it to 
any one at once, but sleep upon it (not a 
bad moral lesson), he truly did this, and so 
deprived the poor gentlemen of the chance of 
help which might have been offered them. 
However, in the end they reached sensible 
| folk, and came to Christiania, and were féted 
and celebrated in every possible way. The 
|people seemed mad about them and the 
|balloon, and a bazaar for the sick and 
wounded French was got up, in which the 
latter was exhibited. It is so large that it 
contained as much gas as would have lighted 
the town of Drammen, of two thousand in- 
habitants, for a week. The gas had been 
'a trouble to the aéronauts, for when they 
reached the cold northern regions it froze, 


|and snowed down upon them. They were 


only about sixteen hours on the strange aérial 
journey between Paris and Norway. 

From the museum I went to the palace, 
which is well situated, commanding the town 

















seum is the balloon which was sent out of|and the beautiful view over the fjord. The 
Paris in the early days of the siege, and | apartments are, for a palace, plain and simple, 
which came down in a wild, out-of-the-way | like those of a handsomely furnished gentle- 
district of Norway. The excitement here| man’s house. I sat on the king’s “throne,” 
was immense, they say, when papers were/|or gilded arm-chair, in the council-chamber. 
picked up containing news printed in Paris; In the banquet hall the tables are of painted 
only the day before. It was a mystery at deal. I was told I must consider that Nor- 
first incomprehensible. In the meantime,!way is small and poor, containing only a 
while men read and talked and wondered, | million and a half of inhabitants. The king 
the two adventurous aéronauts had spent a| often comes here to attend personally to 
terrible night in the midst of snow many feet | State affairs. In Norway he is called the 
deep in the forest. 





Their limbs were frost- | King of Norway and Sweden, and in Sweden 
bitten, and they supposed themselves to be|the King of Sweden and Norway. The new 
in Iceland. At length they got to a deserted | coinage is to be introduced here in 1877, 
woodcutter’s hut, and sheltered there ; and | whereas there it is already in circulation. 
here they found an old match-box, bearing | This is rather a nuisance,not only to strangers, 
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but to the inhabitants, because it entails a 
perpetual comparison of kroners and ore 
with skillings and marks. Three ore make a 
skilling within a fraction, and twenty-eight 
skillings make a mark, There és a gold coin- 
age, but I have never seen; a single coin of 
it, and the money chiefly in use is paper. 

I am so sorry not to see any costume at 
all. Theservant maids here have abandoned 
the head kerchief which is worn about Stock- 
holm. In former years it was considered 
very disrespectful for the lower classes to wear 
any head-covering but the Kerchief. 

Yesterday I went with Frau L, to call on 
Professor Kaspaen and his wife. He is 
theological professor at the university ; and 
at his house I met Professor Munch, the first 
Norwegian poet of the day. He is much 
read and liked. Both were interesting men, 
with fine countenances. Professor K. has 
just returned from accompanying the king to 
Russia. Sweet wines and cakes were handed 
round, and by and by we left, as we were to 
take tea at Frau L.’s brother-in-law’s, the 
religious composer of Norway. He was 
chosen to represent his country as a deputa- 
'| tion to examine and try the great organ at 
| the Albert Hall; and while he was there he 
had the honour of playing before the Queen 


of the Belgians. An organ worked by steam 


was a wonder to all countries. He says the 
tones are perfect. We were soon a goodly 
| party, seated round a long table, spread with 
| a real Norwegian tea— brown and white 
| bread, rusks, buttermilk, curd cheese, of 
several kinds, herrings, smoked salmon, and 
sausage, all in small slices. On a side table 
stood the samovar, and the eldest daughter 
handed round cups of tea, after which 
bottled ale was brought by the servant. In 
Denmark I found native porter for the first 
time in all my travels, but here again it has 
given place to beer. Grace was said before 
and after the meal, and at the close all rose, 
and the guests shook hands with the host and 
hostess, saying, “I thank you for the food,” 
they replying, “‘ May it well agree with you.” 
Then each person said the same to each 
other. The custom is somewhat fading out, 
Iam told. The evening was spent in plea- 
sant chat and music, Herr L., a handsome 
old man, with long white locks and a high 
intellectual forehead, improvised, and then 
accompanied one of his young daughters 
with music and piano in a Norwegian cradle 
song, a sweet, quaint lullaby, such as one 
could so well fancy a young peasant mother 
singing as she spun. Then followed a 
variety of volksiieder—old country airs 





and ballads—picked up by Herr L. on his 
rambles through lovely fjelds and fjords, and | 
set to music by him. There is a large col- || 
lection, which he has entitled “‘ Fjeld Melo- |, 
dies "-—some sweet and soft, others martial 
and heroic, about some king Hildebred or || 
other—all quaint, and mostly in the minor 
key, following as it were the strain of the || 
winds and waves, and the fjelds or rocks of || 
the wild mountains or deep fjords. Then || 
he played for me the Halling or springing 
dance, to which there are several tunes, all 
in two-four time. This is danced by the men 
only. Some of them leap till their shoe soles 
touch the low ceiling of the “dancing floor” 
as they sing. The evening wound up with 
all the family joining in a national melody. 
All are musical, especially the eldest son, 
a tall youth -of seventeen. The mother 
and daughters were very pleasing in their 
frank hospitality, and simple courtesy of || 
manner. Not one could speak more than 
a few words of German, yet we managed 
somehow to understand one another. It was 
rather amusing as the dusk deepened, and the 
notes of the music could no longer be read, 
to hear that there were no candles to be | 
found in the house, for that during the long | 
summer days of the north no lights are ever | 
needed or thought of. However, two small || 
ends were discovered somewhere, and by 
their light the sweet concert continued. It 
was already late when we left, and the streets 
were dark and silent. A shooting star shot 
athwart the steel-blue sky. At Frau L.’s the 
court door was closed, and the maid who | 
had come for us had forgotten to take the 
key. All seemed to be in bed. She rang 
violently, and some lonely bachelor in an 
upper story looked out, and charitably came 
down to open to them. The girl then 
accompanied me to my door, where I found 
my host and hostess awaiting me, and I soon 
went to bed, thinking happily of Norway 
and its kindly people. 

August 6.—I went off after breakfast 
this morning to Griifsen’s Bad, a much- 
frequented water-cure establishment, on one || 
of the heights above Christiania. On my || 
way I stopped to examine the little old | 
church at Telthus, the oldest church in | 
the neighbourhood, dating from about the 
eleventh century. I say “about,” for people 
are not very exact here as to dates. It 
is a curious building, double-storied, with 
a circular apse and side turret. The walls 
are several feet thick, with little round 
arched windows deep set in them. The low 
square tower is capped with a painted roof. 
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A churchyard, crowded with flowers, strays 
down the hill side towards the rushing river, 
and amid the gay blossoms, little seats are 
placed at thegrave heads, where probably many 
a mourner has sat and wept. In the shadow 
of a weeping willow cowered an aged woman 
by such a grave. She chattered incessantly 
in a plaintive, murmuring strain, and was evi- 
dently an idiot. I made up a love tale of dis- 
appointed years long since gone by, and pitied 
her. Births and deaths lie strangely near to- 
gether in Norwegian speech. The dates on the 
graves are indicated with the words /id so- 
and-so — ddd, so-and-so, Fod or dod! I 
descended the hill side, and continued my 
way along the stream, where many water- 
mills are worked—paper, and cloth, and 
sugar, and saw-mills. The traffic with wood 
all through the country is great, and just now 
especially the rivers are blocked in many 
places with rafts and tree-trunks sent down 
the wood tracks on the mountain sides to 
float down-stream. The water is so low 
that they have become stranded in great 
masses, and the navigation on some of the 
smaller lakes is entirely stopped. There 
has been no rain to speak of this summer, 
and last winter scarcely any snow on the 
mountains. The suburbs of Christiania in 
this direction are not attractive, but as I 
neared Grifsen the view was very pretty. 
The Bath lies high on the mountain side, 
backed immediately by a pine forest, with a 
picturesque lake beyond, while in front it 
looks down upon the lovely Christiania fjord, 
with its branching bays, and green islets, and 
purple hills, and the city nestled in its arms, 
crowned by a great mosque-like dome in the 
midst of its low wooden houses. These, I 
am afraid, are in the course of rapid destruc- 
tion to make way for finer modern dwellings 
of brick and stone. But all the old ones are 
of wood, built round little square courts, 
with a charming in and out-ness and irregu- 
larity of outline, and generally an ancient, 
rather tumble-down gallery running round the 
inner side, reached by an outside staircase. 

On reaching the bath-house I found that 
a little amateur festival was in preparation by 
the guests for the benefit of the suffering Ice- 
landers. The admission fee was to be some 
small sum, and the ladies had made or con- 
tributed some fancy articles for lottery or 
sale, while the gentlemen had decorated the 
large hall for dancing, and some young 
students had undertaken to give a little 
concert. I thought that all the guests being 
Norwegians or Swedes, I might see a little 





whether the Halling would be danced. My 
informant, who was an intelligent captain, 
speaking very good English, shook his head. 
“It might very well be performed,” he said, 
“ for there are some rich Norwegian farmers 
here, but they would be shy before such a 
company!” The “company” was a very 
good one, I thought—certainly beyond what 
one would meet in the Swiss or German native 
watering-places, although there was a smat- 
tering of the same style of people. The 
cost, including baths and medical adviser, is 
about #2 10s. a week, or less. The course 
is varied, but the usual system is a wet sheet 
when you first get out of bed in the morning, 
then rubbing, then a walk. This is jokingly 
termed “‘ morning coffee,” because here coffee 
is almost forbidden, while at home every one 
would take a cup the first thing. A cold bath 
or a tepid one follows breakfast, and after 
dinner comes another, and these, with 
repeated “ walks,”’ which mean saunterings 
about the grounds, chiefly fill up the time be- 
tween meals, so that life is a lazy one enough, 
and doubtless restorative, and good for ex- 
cited nerves, or overworked bodies and minds. 
Some of the old gentlemen seemed to me to 
be of the higher class, accustomed to rule 
and command. It was one of these who had 
first called my attention to the festival, and 
advised me to stay for the interest of the 
thing. I had met him carrying a tall wand, 
decorated with a pyramid of flowers and 
paper streamers, and on my asking what it 
meant, apologizing for the question on the 
plea of being a stranger, he gave me the 
above explanation. “ But why do you speak 
German,” said he, “if you are English? you 
would get on better with English here than 
German.” I have been told this several 
times, but I cannot say that I have found as 
many people speaking English as speaking 
German ; and it is extraordinary to me that 
so few comparatively speak anything but their 
own tongue. One million and a half is: the 
whole population of Norway, and yet they 
preserve their identity in language, and laws, 
and customs. They allow that they have 
the same king as the Swedes, but that is all. 
Their laws and privileges are distinct. 

The gentlemen hereabouts and in Stock- 
holm also affect white ties in summer for cool- 
ness, so that many of them appeared to be in 
evening dress ; while the ladies, with a view 
to dancing later in the evening probably, 
had arrayed themselves in light costumes 
and white kid gloves. Some of the toilettes 
were very pretty, the most tasteful of all, per- 


national life by staying, and I inquired | haps, being that of an extremely pretty young 
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German lady, the only German there, as. I 
was told. We made acquaintance quickly, 
on account of compatibility of language ; 
and with the innate hospitality of her nation 
she took me to her room and brought out 
cakesand liqueur—Norwegian punch,—which 
reminded me of the Iva of the Engadine. 
She looked so extremely pretty and Spanish- 
like in her toilette of amber and crimson, 
over a white cashmere petticoat, with just a 
white water-lily, which she had gathered that 
morning from the lake, in her bosom, and a 
bud of the same in her abundant dark hair, 
that I wondered at her being alone, and 
could not help asking whether she were 
married. She said, “Oh no;” her mother 
had only just left her to return to Altona, 
and she was to stay till the end of the month, 
as the treatment seemed to suit her. When 
we returned to the grounds we found a pro- 
cession of all the guests marching to the 
great hall, headed by my friend of the flowery 
wand, and another gentleman who had been 
brought in triumph to the scene of action by 
a couple of gardeners in a wheelbarrow. He 
bowed politely on descending, and after a 
little speech, the two gave the signal to march. 
Then the tour was made of the hall, where 
ladies stood at various points to receive 
the guests. At the coffee-table were posted 
two young girls, who had got themselves up 
in the national costume—short dark woollen 
skirts, picked out with red, white chemisettes 
and scarlet bodices, and long streamers of red 
braid, intertwined in their brown plaits. They 
curtseyed to everyone. There now followed 
an harangue from the master of the cere- 
monies, and he and his colleague, or chief, 
“ decorated ” various members of the com- 
pany with orders of the bath! These were 
attached to a broad red ribbon, and had been 
ingeniously designed and painted by one of 
the ladies. A circular piece of pasteboard, 
edged with crimson and gold, bore in its 
centre a bath filled with water! A witty 
speech was made as each name was an- 
nounced, introducing the special merit which 
had gained for its recipient the honour of 
being thus publicly decorated. With a 
goodly number the cause seemed to be his 
or her bravery or regularity in the matter of 
taking the “early coffee”! This announce- 
ment occasioned much merriment. Some 
were signalized for their efforts to please their 
fellow guests by their musical talents, others for 
their exertions in getting up or forwarding this 
charitable féfe; and so on. All this was 
given with é/a? and vivacity. It was only a 
pity that I could understand no more than 





the drift of it. The investiture having taken 
place, the raffling began. There was a 
beautiful lace handkerchief to be won at one 
table ; at another, “all numbers gained,” as 
was announced in large letters. Here I won 
a small dumpy bird in porcelain, which I 
have preserved in memory of the occasion. 
The handkerchief I bequeathed to my 
young German friend, in case it should fall 
to my lot, for I left before it was drawn for. 
A refreshment table, daintily set out with 


- 


fruits, cakes, and coffee, did credit to the fair | 


arrangers, and attracted especially on ac- 
count of the two costumed maidens who 
served there. Some gentlemen were very 
active in crying a paper, which had been 
printed at the Kur Haus that morning. It 
was entitled the Bath News, or something 
analogous to it—all in Norwegian, of course. 
Friiulein Nora bought one, and I took a 
peep into it. From the one or two para- 
graphs which I could make out, it seemed to 
be cleverly got up, with various articles 
playing upon the little events of the bath, 
and probably the personalities too. One 
prominent advertisement was to the effect that 
“six or seven good dancers were wanted im- 
mediately; situations to be inquired for 
amongst the ladies!” The commercial news 
was in mercantile terms: “Coffee dull; 
chocolate good, tea slow,’ and so on, ac- 
cording to the prevailing tastes amongst the 
guests, of course. A diversion was created 
by the ringing of the supper-bell, when just 
as most of the visitors were trooping towards 
the dining-hall a chorus of laughter arose 
amongst those remaining behind. An old 
dame of the past century, in a mob-cap and 
damask petticoat of amber and green, was 
ascending the steps of the large saloon, 
offering for sale various pretty wares, 
arranged in a basket slung before her. The 
get-up was excellent, and the scene altogether 
most amusing, for the ladies crowded about 
the pedlar as women folk will, and a brisk 
traffic seemed likely to ensue. My pretty 
German friend asked the price of a trailing 
spray of forget-me-nots and wild rosebuds. 
“ Four skillings” (about fourpence halfpenny), 
was the reply, while the old dame looked 
into her pretty face, and, with an “ Allow me,” 
laid the bouquet lightly upon her abundant 
locks. “And what may be the price of this ?” 
said an elder lady, as the dame unfolded to 
view a silken scarf of violet and white. 
“Three skillings,” replied the latter ; “it’s a 
sweet thing, eh?” and she laid it in the 
lady’s hands, who laughed and paid the 
nominal price. I hovered on the outskirts 
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and listened with amusement, for I perceived 
that the good dame had various gradations 
of price, according to the looks and amiability 
of the purchasers, and sometimes the articles 
were so outrageously dear that the inquirer 
left it altogether alone, at which the pedlar, 
methought, chuckled quietly. It was the old 
doctor of the bath, and this was a pleasant 
mode of paying here and there a small 
attention to his patients. The crowd was so 
great that every now and then the dame 
puffed and blew and fanned herself, as if to 
drive away a swarm of flies. 

The sun was low in the heavens by this 
time, and heavy white-edged clouds were 
gathering in the west, portending a thunder- 
storm. The singing and dancing were not 
to take place till later in the evening, I 
learnt, and so with a little regret and much 


adieu, and start on my road towards Christi- 
ania. Before I reached the falls in the 
tumbling Akerselven the rain had begun to 
pour down, and I hastened forward, thankful 
to get under shelter before the storm really 
broke. 

August 9.—The next morning I started 
by the early train at 6.30, with Herr S. for my 
escort ani guide, to visit the famous Honefos 
falis, and to ascend Krokleven, after which we 
were to proceed by the Randsfjord lake, and 
return by the Mjosen See. I had thought of 
returning by the Spirillen Lake, where the 
scenery is wilder than on Midsen, but we 





heard on the way that the waters were so 
low that the steamers could not run, a most 
unusual thing. They were everywhere about 
four or five feet lower than the landing stages, 
so that it was not easy to climb from the 
ship to the jetty, and the country folk from 
the small places about the lake shores had to 
come out in boats. I say small places, for I 
am corrected when I talk of villages, and am 
told that there are no villages in Norway. The 
land is divided, as in the old Roman days, 
into town and country! The fact is that 
the rural population is very thin and widely 
scattered. They are divided (or collected) 
into parishes, and a circuit of many miles in 
extent belongs to some lonely little church, 
which stands solitary, without even a school 
or parsonage-house near it. It is singular 
to find in a lonesome country road a finger- 
post, bearing the direction to “such and 
such a church.” The first large town we 
came to was Drammen, on the river of that 
name, a place of factories and water-mills, 
the river full of wood. Atthe station I saw 





an old couple in their primitive costume, 


the woman in a close-fitting cap of woollen, 
with a coloured binding round the face; a 
short jacket, showing a little bit of bright 
bodice beneath ; a dark skirt, and striped 
apron: the man in tight knee-breeches and 
short-waisted coat and waistcoat, both 
trimmed with large silver buttons. We spoke 
to them, and they wanted to know where I 
came from, since I was interested in their 
dress. Being English, I was as astonishing 
to them as they to me. They wished me 
“good speed” on my way, and stared open- 
mouthed till the train moved on. What a 
hot day it was! But all the better for the 
view from Krokleven. We stopped short of 
Honefos, about half an hour, and crossed the 
Tyrifjord Lake to Sundvalden, at the foot of 
the mountain. Here, just as in Switzerland 
in similar places, we found a crowd of 
tourists assembled at an inn, buzzing in 
and about it like bees, the landlord receiving 
orders for horses for those about to ascend 
if they were too lazy to walk, and for gigs 
or carrioles for those who had come down 
and were proceeding to Honefos. In one 
room a large party were at dinner; in 
another, a company taking wine, and soda- 
water, lemonade, or beer corks popped, and 
maids darted about. Upstairs a whole family 
seemed to have the corridor in possession ; 
they had been up to see the sunrise, and were 
lying and lounging about, tired enough. It 
was frightfully hot everywhere. Thatis the 
worst of all these northern lands ; they make 
amends for the cold of winter by a hot sum- 
mer. No wonder that the inhabitants of the 
towns fly away to the open country or sea-coast 
when the heatsetsin. Evenin the country it 
is great, and except for the fresh wind it would 
have been almost tropical on the Tyrifjord 
Lake. We left the bags in charge of the host, 
and I was glad to get away from the bustle, 
and to climb into a higher and possibly cooler 
atmosphere. Walking, however, is a very 
different thing in Norway from what it is in 
Switzerland. Perhaps in the highlands the 
air may be more brisk. Still, I enjoyed the 
sense of freedom, and, used as I have been to 
pedestrian rambles and scrambles, I did not 
think so much of the ascent as my escort did. 
The first half of the way is a grand natural 
road or narrow pass between high rugged 
rocks clothed with small pine wood, from 
which the purple masses stand boldly out. 
The ascent is very straight and steep, rising 
continually without any break. Here lies 
the scene of a combat between the Evil One 
and the first Christian king of Norway, 
Olaf the Holy, afterwards canonized. 
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Looking backwards and downwards towards 
the lake, one sees a white church tower. It 
stands on the site of one of the earliest 
Norwegian churches. As its predecessor 
rose, lifting its spire towards the heavens, 
the devil took fright, and sought to destroy 
the work and the good king himself by 
casting down huge fragments of the rocks 
of Krokleven from the heights above. None, 
however, reached sufficiently far, and when all 
the loose fragments had been thrown in vain, 
he was so maddened with rage that he cast 
his own leg! This also fell short, and lies 
to this day high up on a precipice ledge, 
emitting an evil savour so that birds and 
beasts avoid the spot! Perhaps but for this I 
might have seen an eagle; there are still 
plenty in Norway. At the top of the worst 
part of the ascent, which is very rough and 
stony, and which, not so many years ago, was 
the only road between Sundvalden and 
Christiania, we came upon a figure, painted 
in life size, of an old man with a spade and 
pickaxe in his hands. Above and below 
stood the following verses, in Norwegian, 
German, and English :— 


‘* Oh! I have roam’d o’er many lands, 

But never yet have seen 

Nature’s face so grand and fair 
As in this land, I ween ; 

And from this cleft how calmly grand 
The varied beauties vie !— 

The nestling hamlet, giassy lake, 
And tow’ring mountains high. 

’Tis true ’tis worth a pilgrimage, 
But why not smooth the way ? 

Help us, my friend, yon box, your mite, 
It shall be as you say.” 


A box stands at the figure’s feet, with 
an inscription asking a smail contribu- 


tion from the passer by. It is placed there 
by the Tourists’ Union, which takes the 
money and uses it in keeping the road in 
order. From its condition just now I should 
fear the funds are somewhat low, and that the 
passers by do not make a conscience matter 
of putting their mite into the box. 

I suppose tourists at home know all about 
the Tourists’ Union, but I must confess my 
own ignorance. This was the first I ever 
heard of it, although I have been since sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, to belong to it. 
It seems a capital idea. The union, or 
society, seeks to place inns at various 
points, and here the members may find 
board and lodging at lower rates than in 
ordinary hotels, but at present I believe 
they are primitive 
Norway, sometimes consisting 
walls and a pillow, as a lady told me. 





there is the idea, and it will doubtless b!os- 
som out into something good ani useful. | 

Near the old stone-breaker stands a half- |} 
way house, with refreshment for man and 
beast, and in the distance I heard an Alpine 
horn. I expected a boy or a man in a fancy 
costume to appear, with an eye to Ores ; 
but not so, it was some dond fice lad or 
lassie cowherd, who was minding it on the 
mountain pastures. Even the inn people 
did not come out to look at us, and it was 
quite delightful to come upon no booths 
with carvings or rock crystals for sale. After | 
several rests and a long scramble along the | 
partially level ridge, through a wood car- 
peted with bilberry bushes laden with ripe fruit, 
we came to a little platform on the preci- 
pice ledge, with a rough plank paling about 
it. Here, of course, are a number of names 
and initials, and amongst those most roughly 
carved are those of Charles XV., cut by 
himself on the occasion of a visit to the 
summit. The view is very beautiful, although 
at first it disappointed me. ‘The fact is that 
it is so extensive that mountains and lakes 
look small one against the other. But when 
the eye becomes accustomed to the scene, 
and one perceives that the great lake, of many 
miles in extent, over which one lately sailed, 
looks now like a fish-pond, one begins to take 
in the size and height of the surrounding 
chains and ranges of mountains as they rise 
one above the other. But the mountains of 
Norway, except in the highlands, are not 
like those of Switzerland. It is the vastness 
of space here, more than the height, which as- 
tonishes. One crosses “ little” lakes of forty, 
fifty, sixty miles in extent, and traverses 300 
or 400 miles of country in a single railway 
journey. The highest summit seen from 
Krokleven is, I believe, about 8,000 feet, 
Krokleven itself about 1,600. On one peak 
far away upon the horizon I thought I could 
discern snow, but it might have been vapour. 
One would generally see many snow peaks, 
but the winter was so mild that no snow lay 
this year, except in the most sheltered nooks 
and crevices. The hills about the lake 
seemed to have sunk into undulating plains, 
now that they were compared with the far- 
stretching mountain ranges all around in the 
wide panorama, and very lovely they looked, 
laid out in bright golden and green patches 
of corn and potato-field, bathed in the hazy 
light of the noontide sun, and contrasting 
strangely with the great dark forests which 


enough, at least in}seem to coverall the country which is not 
of bare|lakeorriver. ‘Two girls were looking through 


Still, |a telescope, and I expected them, of course, 
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to have brought it up for the chance of | tains,and a sweet little Alp in the foreground, 
douceurs from tourists desiring the use of it, | with just a hut upon it, and the white spire of 
but no; having looked for themselves, down | the church of the legend rising behind a hill. 
they went without looking at us atall. How | The purple rocks, with their pines and 
long will this happy innocence continue, I | brambles, made a triangular frame. It would 
wonder? As we turned to descend, a couple | be a beautiful subject for an artist. After a 
of saddle-horses came up; two stout men | little refreshment at Sundvallen, where 
were upon them, and two ragged urchins | tourists still swarmed in and out, we set off 


| holding by their tails. I was glad that I was | to walk the first “station” or stage towards 


on my feet. When we reached the road in| Honefos. The sun was getting low in the 
the cleft of the rocks I sat down to take an | heavens, and the way was good, along a 
outline of the view seen through the fissure, | level well-kept high road. I enjoyed it very 
the bright blue lake with the distant moun- | much. 








MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF *‘ WoRKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


Parr XII. 


WHEN commencing these papers last { Roslyn Villa with Mrs. Arnold, and with 
January in Golden Hours 1 went back | very few exceptions the company I have met 
to a period nearly thirty years ago, and since | have been well-bred, educated, and refined. 
that time I have endeavoured to recall the | From this house the greedy, ill-mannered 
various incidents and events which occurred | selfishness of olden times has been entirely 
during that period in my own experience. | banished, and the manners both at table and 

The last five of these thirty years have | in the drawing-room are and always have 
been remarkable for very few incidents at | been those which prevail in polite society, 
boarding-houses, at least in my experience, | with one or two exceptions. One of these 
that could even be considered startling. | I am about to introduce to the reader. 

The house presided over by the handsome In the autumn, a few years since, I made 
but proud lady described in the last number | arrangements to spend a month with Mrs. 
I have not since visited. With the ladies of | Arnold, and arrived on the appointed day at 
Stanley House I am still most friendly, and | Roslyn Villa just in time to dress and appear 
always glad to visit them. | in the drawing-room before dinner. 

But months before making the acquaint- A few of the visitors only were strangers 
ance of these ladies, I had been recommended | to me, and therefore I was very soon at 
to the house of a lady at whose liberal and | home among old friends, who welcomed me 
well-arranged table I have since been a fre- | most cordiaily; yet the short time we re- 
quent guest. Situated in a most healthy but | mained in the drawing-room before the din- 
somewhat distant suburb of London, thishouse | ner bell rang was quite sufficient for me to 
hasmanyattractions. Itislarge,wellfurnished, | discover in one of the new comers not a little 


| of commanding aspect, and sufficiently in | of those qualities calculated to disturb the 


the country to possess gardens back and | harmony of a boarding house, or indeed 
front, and to be near the shade of lofty trees. | any house. ; 

The domestic arrangements are excellent, | This lady entered the room with her 
and, as already stated, the table appliances | husband, a tall, handsome man between 
are those of aprivate gentleman’s house, and | forty and fifty, and although his wife ap- 
the provisions of the best quality and well | peared several years younger, there was a 
cooked. Added to this is the fact that the | stern, peevish look on her face, which was 
mistress is a well-educated and accomplished | only saved from being plain by fine dark 
lady. | eyes and glossy black hair. ; 
Many times during the last five years I| Her look of astonishment at finding a 


have stayed for a few weeks at a time at | stranger on such friendly terms with the 
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visitors changed to something like a scowl | her best moods a pleasant voice. Mrs. Thorne 
as one of them introduced me. I could not | had none of these personal attractions and 
restrain the feeling of repulsion which arose | very few “best moods.” It must be con- 
in my’ mind, and this feeling was increased | fessed also that the smiles which on rare 
when the lady spoke. One of the visitors, “occasions spread over her countenance had 
whcse gentle manners and quiet, refined voice none of that miraculous power: which so 
were those of a well-bred woman, made a| often renders a plain face beautiful when 
remark on the weather, which certainly intro- lighted up with a true, not a mere society 
duced a disputed subject. ismile. The unpleasant qualities of Mrs. 
“Mrs. Leslie,” she said, addressing me,|Thorne during the three weeks that we 
“TI hope we shall soon have finer weather, | resided in the same house together were 
for the moon changes to-morrow.” | fully developed. ‘To me personally she was 
“ The changes of the moon cannot affect | at times absolutely rude, and this rudeness 
the weather in any way ; the idea is founded |I attributed to the boldness with which I 
on a vulgar error believed in by those who | ventured to discuss subjects with a lady who 
are ignorant of astronomy.” evidently considered herself a paragon of 
It is impossible to delineate on paper the literary and scientific knowledge. 
tone of assertion and contempt with which; Mrs. Thorne no doubt was a well-informed 
these words were uttered, the harsh, grating | and clever woman, and could talk on various 





| 


voice of the speaker rendering them more subjects with clearness and precision, but | 


unpleasant and disagreeable. My gentle) the tone of authority, and the manner in 
friend subsided at once into silence, but the} which she addressed us all as if she were 
unladylike reply roused me to resistance, and | teaching a number of ignorant children, were 
while I endeavoured to modulate my voice | truly offensive. 
to a tone of conciliation, I said, “ Perhaps | attempted to converse with her ; indeed, con- 
it is not an established astronomical fact that | versation was out of the question, for she 
the changes of the moon influence the | never allowed any one to finish a sentence 
weather, yet those who understand anything | without interruption. 

of this science know her power over the; After a few attempts I also gave up these 
tides of the ocean, and therefore, as the discussions, merely listening quietly while she 
weather often changes at the turn of the tide, was laying down the Jaw or giving us instruc- 
it cannot be denied that the moon has some- tion in a manner most offensively dictatorial. 
thing to do with that change, although we; I readily discovered, however, that Mrs. 
cannot prove it.” | Thorne belonged to that class of ladies who 

The astonishment of this lady, whom I are called strong-minded women, and I also 
shall name Mrs. Thorne, at being thus’! felt convinced that her knowledge had been 
addressed and contradicted by a stranger was self-acquired late in life, and she was 
so great that she was unable to interrupt me, | evidently under the impression that every 
as I afterwards found it was her custom to| woman must be ignorant of the subjects with 
do when others ventured to differ from her which in her young days she had herself been 
in opinion. | unacquainted. 

I saw the sallow face flush and the dark} However, I was not displeased at hearing 
eyebrows lower into a scowl as she exclaimed, | this egotistical lady set down more than 
“T am surprised that any sensible woman ”— | once by a lady resident, who in her younger 
The dinner-bell rang its welcome peal, and| days had been a finishing governess to pupils 
I noticed that the ladies rose at once and advanced in their studies as well as in their 
made a great commotion, as if wishing to! years. 
drown the harsh voice or silence it. Inthe} This lady, after listening to the éustructions 
latter attempt they fortunately succeeded,|of Mrs. Thorne with apparent indifference, 
and as we took our seats at the dinner-table | would embrace the first opportunity of silence 








I found myself opposite my new acquaint. | 


ance, and more than ever repelled by her un- 
pleasant looks. 

In many points the character of this lady 
greatly resembled my handsome hostess, 
Mrs. Halton. Mrs. Thome was as haughty, 
imperious, and. self-asserting as Mrs. 
Halton, but in the latter these failings were 
softened by youth and beauty, and when in 


‘to utterly discomfit her by a few pointed sa- 


| tirical remarks. I remember on one occasion 
| while at dinner Mrs. Thorne victimized a 
| who Sat opposite to her, by describing her 
| travels on the Continent, and her utter con- 


\after those she had seen abroad. 


Some of the ladies never || 


to disprove her statements in a few words, or || 


| pleasant, intelligent gentleman, a new-comer | 


} 


tempt for English operas, concerts, or plays 


| 
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“‘T heard one of Mendelssohn’s oratorios,” 
she said, coming down with her words on her 
listener like a sledge-hammer, “and the way 
it was performed has disgusted me with 
music in England.” 

“What oratorio did you hear?” asked 
the gentleman. 

I forget what was Mrs. Thorne’s reply ; 
but I do not forget that Miss Durant, the 
governess, and I mutually glanced at each 
other with surprise. ‘The oratorio she named 
was one of Handel's noblest works. 

It is always dangerous for a person, how- 
ever clever, to assume infallibility, because a 
mistake is then more marked and more 
noticed. Mrs. Thorne was not easily dis- 
turbed in her self-appreciation, and she 
scoffed at the idea that she could possibly 
be wrong ; not even the gently uttered words 
of the major with whom she conversed 
availed anything, as he said, “ The oratorio 
you name is, I believe, the work of the great 
composer, Handel.” 

“Oh no, indeed!” was the reply; “it 
was written by Mendelssohn, not long before 
he died.” 

The gentleman bowed in silence, and then 
the conversation turned upon other topics, 
the lady’s voice sounding loud and strong 
above all other voices at the table, until our 
hostess, who looked annoyed, gave the signal 
for rising. 

** My dear Mrs. Leslie,” said Miss Durant 
as we entered the drawing-room, “ what a 
pity it is that some one has not the courage 
to open that woman’s eyes to her own egre- 
gious folly!” 

“An impossible task,” I replied. “ You 
forget king Solomon’s words, ‘Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit ? there is more 
hope of a fool than of him.’” 

““T must prove to the lady that she is 
wrong for all that,” replied Miss Durant, as 
she took from the music waggon a pile of 
music. ‘ You need not look so anxiously at 
the door, Mrs. Leslie,” she continued, “ for 
I saw Mrs. Thorne go upstairs as she left 
the dining-room. She is not likely to hear 
us.” 

This remark reminded me of the most 
pleasing feature in Mrs. Thorne’s character, 
or rather at the cause of this pleasing feature 
being displayed,—the mother’s love for her 
one child, a sweet little girl of seven. The 


little one generally made her appearance in 
the drawing-room after dinner, and it was on 
these occasions that the strong-minded lady 
unbent, and allowed the rare smile to change 
the usual sternness of her face. 


There was, however, sternness mingled 
with the love, not gentleness; and although 
the little precocious child, who bid fair to be 
as self-asserting and egotistical as her mother, 
required a firm hand, I could not approve of 
the harsh and pettish manner in which she 
reproved her for trifling and insignificant 
faults, 

The little one was at this time confined to 
the nursery with a cold, and the mother 
visited her there for an hour after dinner, to 
compensate for the loss of a visit to the 
drawing-room, which children so greatly 
appreciate. 

Before the tea hour Mrs. Thorne reap- 





peared, and after a few minutes had elapsed 
Miss Durant approached the sofa on which 
she sat with a piece of music in her hand, on 
the back of which was a list of operas and 
oratorios, and pointing to the one she had 
named at dinner, Miss Durant said, “ Is this 
the oratorio you heard at Naples, Mrs. 
Thorne ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, in a startled tone. 

“Then you were mistaken respecting the 
composer,” said the lady, gently. ‘ This is 
one of Handel’s oratorios, not Mendelssohn’s, 
and was published in the last century.” 

Mrs. Thorne coloured highly as she re- 
plied angrily, “I did not say it was Mendels- 
sohn’s; of course I knew better than to make 
such a mistake, Miss Durant; besides, I was 
not addressing you at the table.” 

‘“‘No,” she replied, calmly, “ Iam aware of 
that, but of course you will explain to Major 








Grant why you contradicted him.” 

And without waiting for a reply she turned 
away with the music in her hand, and while 
stooping to replace it in the music waggon, 
near which I sat, she whispered, “ Your 
quotation from Solomon’s proverbs is verified, 
Mrs. Leslie, and, I must confess, even more 
strongly, because in this case the word woman 
should be substituted for man.” 

Mrs. Thorne must have been conscious of 
her untruthfulness, not only on this occasion, 
but on many others. She would deny any- 
thing rather than own herself mistaken or in 
the wrong. 

Persons of this character are for the most 
part utterly selfish, and her conduct in the 
drawing-room, as the autumn evenings drew 
in earlier and required the gas to be lighted, 
proves the assertion. 

In most matters we all gave way to her for 
the sake of peace, but the harmony of our 
evenings was terribly “disturbed as the days 
shortened. ‘The young ladies of our party 
objected to play before her after hearing one 
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imperious and conceited remark. “ My ear 
is so correct,” said the lady one evening, “ that 
I can only appreciate music of the highest 
class,such as Mendelssohn’s and Beethoven’s, 
and the slightest false note causes me the 
most excruciating agony.” 

No wonder we all hesitated to subject our 
performances to the criticism of such an in- 
fallible lady. One of the lady residents, 
however—a widow of about forty, whose 
cheerful, pleasant manners rendered her a 
great favourite—determined to defy all criti- 
cism, and entertain us with her music. 

The first time this occurred in the presence 
of Mrs. Thorne I sat working in alarmed 
expectation of an outburst of censure from 
that lady, for the pianoforte player, although 
evidently an accomplished musician, was un- 
mistakably out of practice, and while her 
numerous mistakes were skilfully concealed 
by extemporaneous notes, yet there were no 
signs of “ excruciating agony ” on the part of 
Mrs. Thorne at the occurrence of false notes. 

I could not help saying, when the per- 
former had left the room, “I thought you did 
not care to listen to any but classical music, 
Mrs. Thorne?” 

“TI do not, as a rule,” she replied ; “ but 
Mrs. West’s pieces arevery pleasing ; besides, 
she plays so correctly !” 

I repeated this speech to Mrs. West, and 
she laughed heartily as she replied, “Ah 
yes, I was determined to try what her musical 
knowledge and correct ear might really 
be; so I played some pieces which I once 
knew well, but not having touched the piano 
for years I felt sure of blundering. You must 
know I do blunder, Mrs. Leslie; you have 
knowledge and ear enough for that.” 

I could not deny the imputation ; and 
so the lady with the perfect ear for music 
listened to Mrs. West’s playing unmoved. 

Yet the younger ladies still refused de- 
cidedly to play in Mrs. Thorne’s presence. 

“No, Mrs. Leslie,” said one who played 
magnificently, “I am no favourite with the 
strong-minded lady, neither have I any desire 
for her criticisms.” 

And so in the evening we had no tausic, 
only chess, draughts, or whist among the 
elder ladies and gentlemen, while the rest 
worked or read. 

But even this peaceful harmony was dis- 
turbed by the selfish egotism of the strong- 
minded lady. 

The closed windows on these autumn 
evenings, the drawn “curtains, the gas, and 
the closed doors rendered the room almost 
unbearable. At first a window of the bay 





was opened at the top behind the venetian || 
blinds, and the thick curtains and the door || 
closed. 
This arrangement was strongly objected || 
to by Mrs. Thorne. The window was then || 
closed, the door partly opened, and seats 
arranged that the lady might not be in the || 
draught. All to no purpose. After having | 
for an hour or less tried every pian to cool 
the room, and at the same time please the | 
lady, she would rise with the air of a martyr, | 
and, in spite of her amiable husband’s kind || 
entreaties, leave the room and banish herself || 
to the nursery. 

Very often a scowling, reproachful look at 
Mr. Thorne, as she passed, would cause || 
him to relinquish an interesting game, per- 
haps of chess, to follow the wife, who it was 
too evident could brook no inattention on 
the part of her devoted husband. In this 
matter she equalled Mrs. Halton, for she 
never hesitated to scold or find fault with 
him openly, no matter who was present. 

But Mr. Thorne had perfect command | 
over himself, and he generally allowed the 
lady to continue her tirade without inter- || 
rupting by either a word or a look. He | 
evidently remembered the saying that “it 


‘takes two to make a quarrel,” and his natural 


refinement shrunk from the bad taste of a || 
matrimonial quarrel in public. | 

During the last week of their stay Mr, || 
Thorne’s daughter, the only child of his first 
marriage, became a boarder at Roslyn Villa. 
This gentle, refined girl of twenty, who 
greatly resembled her father, soon became a 
favourite with us all. 

While her step-mother was absent she 
played and sung well, but the nervous dread 
of making a mistake during that lady’s 
presence brought on the very result she | 
dreaded, and the contemptuous tone in 
which the music was criticised by the step- 
mother excited wrath in those present which 
prudence obliged them to conceal. 

Even when the young girl sung duets with 
her father,and her voice harmonized with his 
rich tenor, the lady would display on her face 
the contempt and jealousy which she dared 
not utter. With all her pretended know- 
ledge of music Mrs. Thorne could not sing 
or play a note herself. There are some 
people who take a delight in daring public 
opinion, and showing their worst side to the 
world. Mrs. Thorne must have been one of 
these, and perhaps, had we known her in her 
own home and in her domestic relations, the 
opinions formed respecting her might have 
been more favourable. 
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Be this as it may, we felt a great sense of 
relief when the family left Roslyn Villa, 
although Mr. Thorne and his two daughters 
(for even the little one was a drawing-room 
pet) were much regretted. But the absence 
of a harsh, peevish voice, and the constant 
dread of contradiction, fault-finding, and im- 
perious self-assertion, felt like the calm after 
a storm, and was fully appreciated. 

I have one more boarding-house to speak 
of, which in right of succession ought to have 
appeared in these papers two months ago. 
It was, however, one of the places I visited 
after leaving Lady Neville’s ; the establish- 
ment being at the time on the verge of 
failure, the only circumstance of sufficient 
interest to describe escaped my memory. 
During a stay of six weeks in this house I 
learnt enough from those who had resided 
with Mrs. Naylor for periods varying from 
two years to six months to make me sympa- 
thize with the hostess most truly. Mrs. 
Naylor was a handsome widow over sixty 
years of age, a perfect lady in every 
respect, and I was told that until family trials 
rendered her reckless, no home could have 
been happier nor any house better managed 
than hers. 

The house was large and beautifully 
situated in the same London suburb as 
Roslyn Villa, but on my first visit, although 
a smart little page in buttons opened the 
door, I noticed signs of decayed grandeur. 

The curtains and carpets in drawing-room 
and dining-room were faded and worn, the 
chintz sofa and chair covers appeared not to 
have been washed for years, and the only bed- 
rooms Mrs. Naylor could offer me on the 
upper story were scantily furnished, and 
indeed such as would in general be con- 
sidered scarcely fit to offer to a respectable 
servant of all work. I was, however, at that 
time anxious to find a home, and as the 
summer was approaching, the bedroom com- 
forts I knew would not be missed. The 
window of the one I preferred commanded 
a magnificent view, and being truly pleased 
with the appearance and manners of the 
hostess, I decided at once to become a 
boarder in her house. At first the arrange- 
ments pleased me. ‘The table was liberally 
supplied with well-cooked viands, and the 
appliances were those of a gentleman’s 
house. I found also among the residents 


pleasant and well bred people, although in 
one or two instances a want of self-restraint 
produced unpleasant scenes at the table, from 
which the mistress was often absent. 
Indeed, from the first I never saw Mrs. 





Naylor at any meal but dinner, and for days 
towards the end of my visit the lady was 
invisible. 

I was beginning to fear that a fate similar 
to that which overtook Miss Harvey awaited 
Mrs. Naylor’s establishment, when a circum- 
stance occurred which obliged me to leave 
at a week’s notice. 

The page boy, a bright little fellow of 
fourteen, slept in a small room adjoining 
mine on the second story. A large square 
landing on this story was surrounded by 
five bedrooms, three in addition to my own 
and the page’s. A gas burner projecting 
fromm the wall near the boy’s bedroom door 
threw light on the landing and the staircase. 

With the door open the boy’s room was 
so lighted up by the gas burner that Mrs. 
Naylor considered a candle unnecessary for 
him; he was not therefore allowed one 
to go to bed with. TTT eet 

Henry, as he was named, waited at table 
well, and made himself useful in every way 
to the residents by his bright intelligence 
and ready perception of their wishes and 
requirements. In the kitchen, however, he 
was pronounced by the other servants to be 
a perfect plague, and made to bear the 
blame for any defalcations which troubled 
the boarders. 





Towards the close of my visit the break- | 


fast table was often the cause of indignant 
murmurs. 
and coffee till the eggs were cold. On one 
occasion the butter did not appear for at 
least ten minutes after we had been seated at 
the table. A violent peal on the bell brought 
up the cook. 

“Tt’s the butter you want, ma’am,” she said, 
addressing the officiating lady, “but that 
tiresome boy would not go for it when I told 
him. I declare that boy’s the plague of my 
life.” 

At this moment the delinquent entered, 
and exclaimed in a low, reproachful tone, yet 
loud enough for us all to hear,— 

‘“‘T was cleaning the boots when you first 
called me, cook ; besides, I couldn't get the 
butter till I had the money for it.” 

Cook began a reply, but Major Thornton, 
who was one of our residents, exclaimed in 
a military voice, “ There, be off both of you, 
we don't want quarrels here.” 

Cook disappeared in haste, but the boy 
stayed to hand the cups and make himself 
generally useful with his accustomed clever- 
ness. But for the circumstances which after- 
wards occurred I should have laid all the 
blame of the quarrels I so frequently over- 


We had to wait perhaps for tea | 
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heard in the kitchen to the other servants, 
but our little page proved himself anything 
but perfect. 

I havea terrible dread of fire, caused by a 
night alarm when a child while residing with 
my parents in London, which at times pro- 
duces painful nervousness. The smell of 
burning is so strongly presented to me by 
imagination that I am sometimes obliged 
to leave my bed and explore the premises 
to convince myself that I am mistaken. 

One night, a few days after the scene at 
the breakfast-table, I was aroused by the 
sensation I have described, and fora moment 
my half-awake senses caused me to say to 
myself, without opening my eyes, ‘Oh, 
nonsense ! it is only one of my foolish fancies.” 
But the next moment I became wide awake, 
the smell of burning was indeed real, and 
strong enough to rouse me completely. 

“There is fire somewhere,” I exclaimed, as 
I sprang out of bed and opened my door, 
to stand for an instant on the threshold, 
almost paralyzed with the certainty that in 
some part of the house fire was smouldering ! 

The evident fact aroused in me a presence 
of mind which is mercifully natural to me in 
any sudden alarm. I can only describe the 
incentive to action which then made me rush 
downstairs to discover the fire as if I were 
| not acting myself, but under the influence of 
another power. 

I scarcely felt my feet as I descended to 
| the second landing, and was proceeding 
lower down, when I became conscious that 
the smell of fire had gradually become 
scarcely perceptible. 

Retracing my steps, I reached the top of 
the stairs, and knew as I stood there that in 
one of the five rooms that surrounded the 
landing fire was smouldering. All the rooms 
were occupied by peaceful sleepers. Which 
was it? Where should I turn? I had for- 
gotten who slept in the different rooms, but 
a sudden impulse for which I could not 
account made me turn at once to the door of 
the room near the stairs, and where the boy 
slept, and open it. The smoke nearly knocked 
me down. The page lay sleeping in one of 
those turn-up bedsteads with a top over the 
head of the bed, like that of a chest of 
drawers. Upon this lay a large heap of 
smouldering fire, while from parts of the 
heap near the wall and the window-frame, by 
which the bedstead stood, numerous small 
flames were creeping, stealthily but surely 
preparing the way for destruction to the 
room and its occupant ! 

“Henry! Henry!” I cried, rushing to 








the low bed, and seizing the boy’s arm to 
drag him from it ; but it was not till he stood 
tottering on the floor that his half-stupefied 
senses could realize the position, and then a 
cry of terror at the sight of the fire escaped 
from the frightened boy. After dragging him 
out of bed, however, I did not pause, for the 
admission of air into the small room, which 
possessed no fireplace, was already fanning 
the flames. 

The same supernatural power still seemed 
to influence me. With a quick effort I threw 





back the quilt from the bed, and raising the | 


two blankets in my arms I rushed forward 
and threw them in a heap on the burning 
mass. The fire was thus for a time 
smothered and checked. I then took up the 
quilt, and told the trembling boy to wrap 


himself in it while I ran to the door of a | 


gentleman’s room and roused him by loud | 


knocking. 
‘““Who is there? What is the matter?” 


“Come quickly, Mr. Allen,” I exclaimed, | 


1? 


“ there is fire in the house 


“T will be with you in a few moments,” he | 
replied, but while I waited in agony, for I | 


knew the fire was only checked, the smoke 


was pouring from the room and filling the | 


landing. 


During these few moments I lighted a | 


candle from my night-light, and just before | 


Mr. Allen made his appearance the boy, who 
still stood shivering from fright, not cold, for 
the short summer night was nearly at an end, 
made a remark which afterwards amused me, 
although I scarcely noticed it at the time. 

“Oh, ma'am, there’s all those nice clothes 
and shirts young Mr. Bond gave me; they 
was on the top of my bedstead, and they're 
all burnt!” 

Before I could reply, Mr. Allen opened 
his door, and saw with great alarm the smoke 
and the reflection of the fire. 

The presence of an efficient help caused 
the tension on my nerves to relax, and a 
feeling of faintness made me return to my 
room for a small quantity of brandy, which, 
strange to say, I had taken up with me for 
the first time when retiring for the night. 

I was then able to throw on my dressing- 
gown and slippers, and return to the assist- 
ance of Mr. Allen. He had discovered more 
danger than I had supposed, and after throw- 
ing the boy’s clothes to him, which were 
lying on a chair unhurt, he had lifted the 
blankets bodily from the bedstead top, and 
with them a great portion of the burning 
mass. 

On the landing stood a large circular bath, 
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into which Mr. Allen threw the still smoulder- 
ing materials, and then returned for more, 
while I emptied into it the water from the 
jug in my own room, and also from a can 
which was half full. By this time the 
various sleepers, who were awakened by the 
noise and the smell of burning, presented 
themselves with pale faces at the half-open 
doors of their rooms ; they were all, however, 
ladies, and inquired with eager terror if there 
was any danger. 

Mr. Allen answered hastily, “No! no!” 
for he and the boy were dragging the bed- 
stead from the wall to get at the smouldering 
fire, which had reached to the wainscot in the 
corner. I hastened, however, to explain to 


fire had again broken out in some unnoticed 
spot. 

P The strong smell of burning and charred 
wood still remained, and increased my appre- 
hensions. I slept at last, however, after 
three hours of anxiety, and found myself 
well enough in the morning to rise in time 
for breakfast. While dressing I suddenly 
became aware of a certain commotion in the 
burnt room, and then heard rapid feet de- 
scending the stairs. On opening my door and 
‘finding there was no new danger, I quietly 
‘finished my toilet and proceeded to the 
| breakfast-room. 
| “Oh, Mrs. Leslie,” exclaimed a young 
‘lady, who with her mother occupied one of 





the frightened ladies the way in which I had|the rooms on the same floor as my own, 
been aroused by the fire, and by their re- |“ would you believe it? not one of the ladies 
marks for the first time I realized the value | and gentlemen who sleep on the floor below, 
of that merciful gift of presence of mind} excepting Major and Mrs. Thornton, nor 
which I had been enabled to exert in this| those in the lower part of the house, were in 








moment of danger. 

Meanwhile the moving of the bedstead 
and other noises above their heads had 
aroused Major Thornton and his wife, who 
slept in a large room underneath both mine 
and the boy’s, with part of the landing. 

“‘ Whatis the matter ?” cried the lady, open- 
ing her door ; and then as she became aware 
of the smoke she ascended a few steps and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Is the house on fire? who is up 
there ?” 

“All right, Mrs. Thornton,” cried Mr. 
Allen from the head of the stairs, “‘ there’s no 
danger now, but if Mrs. Leslie had not 
discovered the fire in time, we should all 
have been burnt in our beds,” 

I ran downstairs to explain, and then the 
lady and gentleman came up with me to look 
for themselves at the charred walls and bed- 
stead, and the bath full of half-smouldering 
materials, which proved how great the danger 
had been. 

The boy’s mattress had been dragged by 
Mr. Allen into his own room, and laid on the 
floor. Here the boy, who had recovered his 
fright, lay down to finish his night’s rest, 
wrapped in one of the blankets from Mr. 
Allen’s bed; All danger of fire was at last 
considered at an end, and we retired to our 
rooms just as the dawn of the June morn- 
ing was streaking the east with violet and 
grey. 

But for me to sleep was impossible. I 
had not yet recovered the shock to my 
nerves, and although I dozed now and then, 
it was only to wake suddenly in a state of 
alarm which made me spring out of bed 
several times under the impression that the 


‘the least disturbed by the commotion last 
| night!” 

| “Jt's well for us and for them that Mrs. 
| Leslie does not sleep so sound, then,” ex- 
| claimed the Major. 

| “Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Allen; “ but 
| have you heard what occurred this morning?” 
| No, indeed,” was the eager reply from 
| several voices. 

“Well,” he said, “very naturally the boy 
Henry, who was in my room, overslept him- 
self. The cook, therefore, was sent to call 
him, and had no doubt prepared a good 
scolding for the delinquent, but one glance 
lat the room sent her flying downstairs in 
terror, and knocking frantically at her mis- 


‘then the woman exclaimed, with white lips, 
‘Oh, ma’am, Henry’s room’s been on fire 


and the boy’s not there; he’s burnt to 
death !’ 


almost fainting with terror, followed by both 
the servants; and I was glad to be able to 
ease her mind and explain the circum- 
stances.” 

After breakfast I went to Mrs. Naylor’s 
private room to inquire for her, and to ex- 
plain what had really occurred. 

“ T cannot keep the boy after this,” she said, 
|“‘for I know he has been reading in bed. 
|The servants tell me they have more than 
lonce found little pieces of candle in his 
| pockets.” 

We all begged Mrs. Naylor to try the 
boy once more, and for myself, when I had 


/seen his mother and heard her fervent grati- 





'tress’s door, till Mrs. Naylor opened it; | 
in the night, and the walls are all burnt, | 


“T met the poor lady ascending the stairs, | 
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tude to me for saving her boy’s life, I 
pleaded so hard that Henry was allowed to 
remain. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the boy 
denied unflinchingly that he had been read- 
ing in bed, yet when the burnt relics of the 
fire were removed from the bath, among 
them were found remains of those pernicious 
pamphlets which ruin so many young English 
boys in the present day. 

I felt convinced, however, in spite of all 
he said, and from the position of the burning 
mass, that he had placed a piece of candle 
on the top of the bedstead, close to the heap 
of clothes over his head, and had read by it 
till he fell asleep. The candle, when he 
moved, would easily fall among the clothes 
and ignite them. 

It proved a lesson to him which, I am 
glad to say, he has never forgotten. Henry 
remained with Mrs. Naylor till she gave up 
the house. He then obtained situations, in 
which he conducted himself so well that he 
is now in the employment of the proprietors 
of the refreshment-rooms at an important 
station near London. 

I saw nothing of him for three years after 
the accident, till one day, while visiting my 
brother at Norwood, a tall youth accosted me 
in the street, and respectfully asked me if my 
name were Leslie. 

I replied that it was, but I looked so 


surprised that the youth said, * Don’t you 
remember Henry, ma’am, at Mrs. Naylor's? 
I've never forgot that you saved my life 
when my room was on fire!” 

I was really pleased to see the youth, 
almost a young man now. I questioned him 
kindly about himself, and he told me how 
well he was going on, and that he had ob- 
tained employment at the railway refresh- 
ment rooms. 

“Ah, yes, ma’am,” he said, as I expressed 
my pleasure at this news, “ it was all through 
that fire. If I’d been burnt to death it would 
have served me right, for I was reading those 
dreadful books, and I told you and every- 
body stories because I was afraid.” 

I was glad he had courage to tell me the 
truth at last, and with a few kind words of 
advice I left him. 

Several times since I have seen this young 
man, who is now nearly twenty. He has 
been three years at the station refreshment- 
rooms; and he touches his cap when he 
meets me with a look of gratitude, as if 
the rescue of that alarming night is always 
present to his mind. 

With this little incident I close these 
papers, which have brought to my memory 
while writing them many sad and happy 
days, as well as various incidents connected 
with the twenty-nine years during which have 
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the West End through Dr. Forbes and _ his 
colleagues at Guy’s, at last reaching Lady 

















Many stirring and startling events have fol-|Felmore, who wrote at once to Esther to 
lowed one another in rapid succession since | know what it all meant. 


the day on which Lillie Danvers and Ger-| The middle-aged inhabitants of Burnsley, 
trude Cameron were married, and yet little |} who remembered well the excitement in their 
more than two months have elapsed. ‘The| young days, when the death in the gipsy’s 
death and funeral of poor Arthur, Mrs.|tent and the inquest had thrown the town 
Cameron’s illness, the cruel warning of the jinto a commotion, shared in the general ex- 
gipsy to Ada in the moment of her greatest |citement. Old newspapers were hunted out 
happiness, resulting in her sudden return/of hidden corners to read over again the 
with Miss Auberry to Leyton Manor, were all| accounts, and refresh the memory of that 
crowded into one month of time. ‘These | exciting time ; and to none was the subject 
events formed a topic for conversation at|more attractive than to the old friends Mrs. 
many a tea-table in Burnsley and the village | Price, still housekeeper to “ Master Roger,” 
near Leyton Manor, but they faded into|and Mrs. Thorne, landlady of the “ White 
nothingness when the discoveries made to! Lion.” Over many a fragrant cup of tea was 
Dr. Graham by the gipsies got noised abroad. | the subject discussed, and it may be said 
A little of it oozed out among the coteries at mutilated, for at the end of such discussions 
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it often appeared more mysterious than 
ever. 

Some broad facts, however, maintained 
their position. The lady who died in the 
gipsy’s tent was the married sister of the 
rich Miss Auberry of Leyton Manor; the 
little child found by Lady Felmore, and 
educated and adopted by Miss Auberry, was 
that lady’s own niece. The gravestone, 
which merely designated the young form 
which lay buried beneath it by initials, and 
wrong ones too, had been replaced by 
a marble tomb, on which appeared the 
real name, age, and relationship of the 
lady whose death had created such a sensa- 
tion. 

But respecting the gipsies opinions varied : 


| by some they were classed altogether as 


thieves and impostors ; and by others those 
particular gipsies who figured in the affair 
were extolled as the possessors of every 
virtue.: 

Dr. Graham did not rest, however, till he 
had cleared up every doubt likely now or in 
the future to affect the legal right of Leila 


|| Auberry’s child to the position she claimed. 


He brought forward the contents of the bag, 


| with its fragile baby clothes, and placed them 
| in Esther’s hands ; he showed her the ring 


with the monogram which had so puzzled 
the jury ; but he did not relinquish its safe 
keeping for reasons of his own. 

On the return of Lady Felmore to the 


| Woodlands she lost no time in calling upon 
| Dr. Graham, and the appearance of her 


carriage at that gentleman’s door was care- 
fully noted by the gossips. 

“Dr. Graham,” she exclaimed after a 
cordial greeting, “I have come to be en- 


| lightened on certain mysterious reports which 
| have reached me respecting Esther Auberry’s 
_ adopted niece ; she will explain nothing, but 


refers me to you. What does it all mean?” 
“Lady Felmore,” replied the doctor, 
“ circumstances have been discovered which 


_ to and after a certain point seem to prove 





that the child adopted by Miss Auberry is 
the descendant of a rich and well-known 
gentleman in Staffordshire. The chain of 
evidence is complete except for one link, 
which you only can supply. We have traced 
her through the gipsies who took care of her 
till the age of two years. One of them, for 
reasons of his own, took her from her gipsy 
foster-mother and placed her in the high 
road to excite your pity. He saw from his 
place of concealment your carriage approach 
and stop. He also witnessed the fact which 





confirmed what he had heard of your 


sympathy with pain and _ suffering,—you 
alighted from your carriage, and yourself 
lifted the child into it. He heard the word 
‘home’ addressed to the footman, and knew 
you had taken her to the Woodlands. Lady 
Felmore, was that the child afterwards 
adopted by Miss Auberry ?” 

While Dr. Graham spoke the colour had 
deepened on the fair cheek of Lady Felmore 
from surprise as much as from a conscious- 
ness of error, but she did not hesitate now. 

“Dr, Graham,” she exclaimed, “I can 
supply the missing links ; the child I found in 
the road on that autumn evening fourteen 
years ago is the adopted niece of Esther 
Auberry. I can scarcely explain why I con- 
cealed the fact, unless from a fear of paining 
the child by allowing her to know that her 
origin was doubtful.” 

« That knowledge reached her at last, Lady 
Felmore,” said Dr. Graham, “in a much 
more painful manner, through a gipsy. Ah, 
my dear lady, an act of concealment or 
misrepresentation, however justifiable it may 
appear, is almost always the cause of pain 
or sorrow to some one eventually. Had 
you spoken of the circumstances to me atthe 
time Miss Auberry removed the child to her 
own home, the very name of the gipsy would 
have led me to make inquiries, and much, 
perhaps all, that has occurred since might 
have been prevented.” 

“T'll own I was wrong, Dr. Graham, but if 
what you have discovered prove true, all will 
come right at last. Pray tell me every par- 
ticular.” 

Dr. Graham then related what the reader 
is already acquainted with to the astonished 
Lady Felmore, and when she at last rose to 
take leave, he placed in her hands discoloured 
copies of various local and other papers, 
which contained accounts of Leila’s death, 
and all that happened in consequence. 

Lady Felmore returned home to read with 
eagerness the startling events described, and 
to astonish her husband with a relation of 
the discoveries made by Dr. Graham, and the 
next morning ordered her carriage and pro- 
ceeded at once to visit Esther. 

One important confirmation of these dis- 
coveries still remained, and to obtain this 
Dr. Graham procured an army list, and dis- 
covered among the half-pay officers who had 
fought in the Sikh war the name of Colonel 
Cleveland. A letter requesting this gentle- 
man to communicate with himself on a matter 
of importance was addressed to the colonel 
and forwarded by Dr. Graham to head- 
quarters. 
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A week of suspense followed. At the end 
of that period,on a bright September morning, 


drive, and stopped at Dr. Graham’s door. 

Mrs. Price from her post of observation, 
the window of her own private apartment 
overlooking the street, had seen it approach- 
ing, therefore the door was opened by that 
lady before the driver could descend from his 
seat. 





venerable aspect yet military bearing, alighted, 
and assisted from the carriage a lady of about 
five-and-thirty. 

An inquiry for Dr. Graham, and a card 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Price, were 
sufficiently understood by that lady to enable 
ker to show the visitors into the drawing- 
room, and apprise her master of their 
| arrival. 

Yet while she did so the words ‘‘ Where 
have I seen a face like that lady’s?” were 
| disturbing her mental serenity. Dr. Graham 
was in his study, a room which he preferred 
in his loneliness even for meals, to the great 
disgust of Mrs. Price. 














The impatient “‘ Come in” which answered 
her knock caused her to say to herself in a 
low voice, and with a sigh, “ Oh dearie me,” 
_ as she opened the door. 

“Visitors to see you, Master Roger,” she 
said as she placed the card on the table 
before him. 

What a change passed over the pallid face 


’ 


‘| as Dr. Graham started up, flushing to the 


temples, and almost upsetting his housekeeper 
| in his eagerness. 

Passing through the hall he saw the 
carriage. “ Mrs. Price,” he said, turning back 
hurriedly tospeak,“send the man tothe‘ White 
Lion’ with that carriage, make a fire in the 
dining-room, and prepare a nice luncheon.” 

Then he turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door and entered. ‘Colonel Cleve- 
land,” he said, as the visitors rose to greet 
him, “I am truly glad to see you.” 

“My daughter, Mrs. Dalton,” said. the 
Colonel, observing the eyes of Dr. Graham 
directed towards that lady. 

“ Pray be seated,” said the doctor after the 
ceremony of introduction was over ; then 
taking a chair himself, he drew it near to 
Colonel Cleveland, and said, “ You are come 
in reply to my letter, Colonel Cleveland, 
which has, I presume, been forwarded to you. 
Iam delighted with this opportunity for a 
personal explanation of my reasons for 


writing ; indeed, had you not done so I must 
have paid you a visit myself.” 


a carriage from the station turned into the 


A tall gentleman, advanced in years, of 


“TI have travelled more than two hundred 
miles to obtain this interview,” replied the 
Colonel, whose sternness of countenance had 
relaxed under the doctor’s genial manner; 
“yet I am at a loss to understand your 
object in writing to me.” 

“Had youa son in the navy some years 
ago, Colonel ?” asked Dr, Graham. 

“Alas! yes, and he was_ accidentally 
drowned on his first voyage as lieutenant.” 

‘‘ Was he married?” 

“ Yes, unfortunately, to a sweet young girl, 
whose heart was broken by the cruel neglect 
of a money-loving father.” 











“ Leila Auberry ?” said the doctor in atone | 


of inquiry. 

The lady started from her chair at the 
name. “Dr. Graham, you have heard news 
of Leila, my brother’s wife! Is she living, 
and where is her child? Oh, I have hoped 
for this discovery so earnestly !” 

‘Calm yourself, my dear,” said the Colonel; 
“do not anticipate. Let us hear what Dr. 


Graham can tell us before we trouble him | 


with questions.” 


Mrs. Dalton, the dark- eyed 


Lucy | 


Cleveland who had so quickly won the heart | 


of Esther Auberry on that visit so many years 


ago, reseated herself, and with flushed cheeks | 


waited for Dr. Graham to speak. 

His next remark was a question. ‘ May I 
ask, Mrs. Dalton, how you became acquainted 
with the fact that your brother’s wife was the 
mother of a child ?” 

“From her sister, Miss Auberry ; she paid us 
a visit soon after her father’s death, in the hope 
of finding poor Leila with us. She had been 
unsuccessful in her search both at Plymouth 
and elsewhere, but she had ascertained most 
certainly that Leila had an infant three 
months old when she left Plymouth.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that Miss Auberry 
visited you, because it relieves me of one 
anxiety. I feared as you had left Welston 
that some difficulty would arise in proving 


youngest daughter.” 


in my possession, sir,” said the Colonel ; “ but 


the marriage of your son with Mr. Auberry’s | 


“ A copy of the register of that marriage is | 


why is a proof necessary after the lapse of so | 


many years?” 


“To establish the claims of your son's | 


child tothe property of her deceased ‘mother 
we must be satisfied that he married Leyton 
Auberry’s daughter Leila.” 


property ?”’ asked the Colonel, with some 
excitement audible in the tone. 
“ A child is living eighteen years of age.”’ 





‘Ts a child living, then, to claim this 
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“A boy ora girl, doctor ?”’ asked Lucy. 
“A girl,” he replied “a beautiful dark- 
eyed girl, whose resemblance to your family 
I can trace in yourself.” 
‘Miss Auberry when she visited us was 
under the impression that Leila’s child was a 
boy,” said Lucy. 
‘* She named that to me, Mrs. Dalton, 
but recent discoveries have provedit false.” 
“Never mind false impressions, Dr. 
Graham,” exclaimed the coionel; “ can I 
believe that I have a granddaughter, my son’s 
child, still living, and ready to accept the love 
of her old grandfather? Assure me that this is 
a fact, and I shall not regret my long journey 
to visit you.” 
“The fact is undeniably proved now, 
Colonel Cleveland, your own evidence has 
confirmed every circumstance, and it only 
remains for me to lay before you a chain of 
evidence which is complete in every link.” 
“* Where is my son’s child, Dr. Graham ?” 
* At Leyton Manor, with her aunt, Miss 
EstherAuberry. While you are so near, Colonel 
Cleveland, you can easily pay a visit to Miss| 
Auberry, and talk the matter over with her. 
She is well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances.” 


** Colonel Cleveland,” cried Dr. Graham, 
interrupting his movements, “ your carriage 
has been sent to the ‘ White Lion’ by my 
orders ; it is my luncheon-hour, and prepara- 
tions have been made for you and your 
daughter to join me. You must not refuse,” 
he continued, looking at his watch. “I have 
no doubt my housekeeper is waiting for me 
to ring for her.” 

The Colonel allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the doctor's words, especially 
when seconded by his daughter. In fact, 
his heart yearned to become acquainted with 
his son’s child ; pride was overcome by natu- 
ral affection, and after a pleasant luncheon 
Dr. Graham was made unspeakably happy by 
the promise that the visitors could obtain 
another carriage at the railway station, and 
drive the remaining fifteen miles to Leyton 
Manor. 

It was still daylight when the carriage 
containing Colonel Cleveland and Mrs. 
Dalton passed the lodge gates at Leyton 
Manor and drove to the entrance. 

“You were a visitor here once, Lucy,” 
said her father, endeavouring to conceal his 
agitation. 

“Yes, papa, and Miss Auberry is not quite 














“‘ T made a determination, some years ago, 
never to set foot in the house of a man who| 
could so cruelly neglect his own child,” 
replied the Colonel, sternly. a 

“JT can understand the indignant feelings 
which prompted sucha decision,” replied Dr. 
Graham, “but all animosities should end 
with the grave, and Leyton Auberry made an 
effort before his death to atone for his harsh- 
ness by altering his will in Leila’s favour. 
Are you aware, Colonel Cleveland, that in a 
will drawn up and signed the day before his 
death, Mr. Auberry made his two daughters 
co-heiresses to the sum of £500,000 each.” 

“ Five hundred thousand pounds!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel! “ Has my son’s child a 
claim on such a sum as that, on proof of her 
mother’s death ? ” 

“T know such to be the fact,” replied 
Dr. Graham. ‘ These are the circumstances 
which induced me to write to you. I was 
anxious that Leila’s child should havea legal 
right to her late mother’s fortune, as well as 
that she should become acquainted with her 
father’s family.” 

‘She will not want us,” said the Colonel, 
rising ; “ what interest could the heiress to 
such wealth feel in, strangers who called 
themselves her relatives? No, no; come, 
Lucy, we have given Dr. Graham the evi- 


cigar ? 


few minutes again became absorbed in her 


books. 
presently opened, and the half-uttered words, 


“ Horace, why ?” 


ance of Miss Auberry, accompanied by 
visitors. 


a stranger to you, although we have not met 
for so many ye2rs.” 

“Tt is Walter’s child I am thinking of,” 
he replied ; “she is a stranger personally, at 
all events.” 

The carriage drew up as he spoke. The 
young footman opened the door and stared 
with surprise at late visitors who were not 
dinner guests. The soldier-like bearing of 
the Colonel, however, daunted him as he in- 
quired for Miss Auberry in stately tones, and 
desired him to take their cards to that lady. 
Made wise by experience, he ushered the 
visitors into the library, remembering in time 
that Miss Ada was in the drawing-room alone 
awaiting the summons to dinner. 

Ada heard the peal at the door-bell, and 
smiled softly as she said to herself, ‘ Poor 
Horace, they have shut him out. I wonder 
he did not come in through the library. Oh 
dear! what can there be so fascinating in a 


” 


Footsteps passed the door, and Ada in a 


She looked up with a smile as it 





Then she started to her feet at the appear- 








dence he required. Let us go.” 


“ There is your son’s child, Colonel Cleve- 
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land, my cherished niece. Ada, darling, 
come and welcome your grandfather.” 

Startled fora moment at the strange words, 
Ada stood irresolute, while the Colonel and 
Mrs. Dalton gazed with surprise and admira- 
tion at the beautiful girl to whom they could 
claim such close relationship. 

The rich violet silk, simply yet elegantly 
made, and trimmed with black velvet, hung 
in soft folds around her. The neck and arms 
were bare except for the lace edging at the 
bosom and sleeves. Suspended by a gold 
chain round the throat hung the locket so 
long in the pessession of the gipsy Dan, 
while her dark luxuriant curls fell like a veil 
around her neck and shoulders. Form and 
face had recovered the hue of health, and the 
slight delicacy of complexion which remained 
tended to soften the likeness to the gipsy 
race without destroying it. 

The pause during which these charac- 
teristics were presented to the visitors lasted 
but a few seconds,—then with an impulsive 
movement which was still graceful she ad- 
vanced quickly to the Colonel, and standing 
before him she exclaimed, “Colonel 
Cleveland, my father’s father, my own grand- 
papa! Oh, now I am happy !” 

For all reply the tall old man clasped his 
lost son’s child to his heart. 

Then he held her from him to trace, if 
possible, the familiar likeness. 

“Dear Walter’s eyes and hair, but the 
mother’s features,” he said. 

“Did you know my mother ?” she asked. 

“Yes, my dear, but you resemble your 
father much more than your mother, and you 
are like your aunt Lucy also,” he continued, 
turning to Mrs. Dalton. 

Quickly disengaging herself, Ada turned 
to receive the loving embrace of another 
aunt, and to be introduced to her by name 
as aunt Lucy. 

Miss Auberry, the only calm one of the 
party, now interfered. 

“ Mrs. Dalton,” she said, “you and the 
Colonel must not think of returning to-night, 
dinner will be ready very shortly. Let me 
dismiss your carriage, mine shall be at your 
service whenever you leave us. I can take 
no refusal ; remember how much we have 
to talk about and explain.” 

Thus kindly urged, it was impossible not 
to accept the invitation so congenial to the 
feelings of the visitors ; indeed, the venerable 
soldier became passive as a child in the 
hands of Miss Auberry and his daughter, 
and readily agreed to be shown to a dressing- 
room, to prepare for dinner. 





As he turned to the door, which the 
footman who had been summoned by Miss 
Auberry held open for him, Lord Raynham ap- 
peared. He understood the scene at a glance. 
Miss Auberry’s words, “Lord Raynham, 
Mrs. Dalton, Colonel Cleveland,” were 
scarcely needed to tell him who the visitors 
were. Desiring the man to close the door, 
he advanced quickly, and held out his hand. 

“ Colonel Cleveland,” he said, “allow me 
to welcome with all my heart the relations of 
my affianced bride, for such I am sure you 
are by the likeness of this lady to your grand- 
daughter. I have nothing now to wish for,” 
continued the youthful viscount, in a voice so 
full of emotion that Miss Auberry again in- 
terfered. 

“You are detaining the visitors, Horace,” 
she said, in a lively tone; “they will dine 
with us, and they were about to refresh 
themselves after the day’s fatigue when you 
entered.” 

Horace drew back, and Colone! Cleveland 
and his daughter were shown into their re- 
spective rooms. 

We who know all the occurrences of the 
past twenty years relative to the families of 
Miss Auberry and Colonel Cleveland can 
easily understand the topic of conversation 
after the servants had retired. 

The evidence obtained by Dr. Graham 
from the gipsies and other resources, the 
register of the baptism of the supposed infant 
gipsy Ada Stanley, at a little village church 
near Hereford, the records of the inquest in 
the old newspapers, all were discussed with 
eager interest. 

When to all this, and much more, were 
added the testimony of the Colonel and his 
daughter, who both remembered and loved 
the sweet young wife of their lost son, we 
cannot wonder that all doubt on the matter 
ceased. 

Perhaps no greater proof existed, at’ least 
to Ada, whose heartfelt joy at this reunion 
added colour to her cheeks and brightness 
to her eyes, than the flush of surprise and 
pleasure when she opened the locket she 
wore and exhibited the portraits. 

“My own dear lost Walter!” exclaimed 
the Colonel, with a start of joyful surprise ; 
and then turning it, he added, “and his 
sweet little wife. I have never seen these 
portraits before, Miss Auberry ; it is enough ; 
I want no further proofs.” 

In the pause that ensued Miss Auberry 
gave the signal, and the ladies rose to pro- 
ceed to the drawing-room, leaving Horace 
to explain to the veteran officer his own 
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share in the late events, and to expatiate 
with youthful enthusiasm on the subject now 
dear to them both, namely, the newly dis- 
covered daughter of Walter Cleveland. 

On entering the large, lofty drawing-room, 
in which the soft light of numerous wax 
candles compensated to a certain extent for 
the absence of gas, Miss Auberry led Lucy 
Dalton to a sofa near the fire. 

Ada, at a sign from her aunt, proceeded 
to uncover her harp, and select music for a 
duet, while the ladies conversed. Presently 
Esther asked, “‘ Has your papa left the old 
place at Welston long, Mrs. Dalton ?” 

“Oh yes, for more than fifteen years. 


been in his youth,” said Esther, “he is a 
noble old man now ; but where do you re- 
side, Mrs. Dalton ? we must pay you a visit 
and make acquaintance with your husband 
and children—Ada’s cousins.” 

“We shall be only too proud to receive 
you and my niece,” she replied. “ My hus- 
band’s regiment is in garrison at Plymouth. 
We reside on the Hoe, and my father lives 
with us. Do you know that part?” 

“Yes, well; it is a lovely spot; but you 
will like a little music,” continued Miss 
Auberry, “and I see Ada is waiting for me 
to take my seat at the piano, and I want you 





'to hear what she can do on the harp.” 


After dear mamma died the associations | 
were too painful for him to remain, and when | 
war was declared he entered again on active | 
service, and went to the Crimea with my) 

husband. I had scarcely been married a) SumMMER again, bright and beautiful, but 


year at the time, and you will understand | Ashton—not Burnsley—is the scene of ex- 


CHAPTER XXXI.—YOUNG LOVE AND OLD. 








how keenly I felt the loss of both at the 
same time, especially on such a dangerous 
expedition. I thank God they returned 
safely.” 

“T can readily sympathize with you, as 
well as with the friends of those who fell in 
the fatal contest, which no doubt gained 
speedy promotion for others.” 

“Yes, my husband rose from captain to 
major, and my father became Colonel Cleve- 
land. You remember he was simply captain 
when we last met at Welston, but he has 
aged greatly since then.” 

“Was he among the wounded, Mrs, Dal- 
ton ?” asked Esther. 

“TI believe he had what he calls a few 
scratches, but the climate, and the privations 
suffered by both officers and men, were in- 
deed most trying to the constitution, as you 
no doubt know, and he still at times feels 
the effects of what he then endured. Yet 
my father is a wonderful man for his age. 
What age would you suppose him to be, 
Miss Auberry ?” 

“ Well,” she replied, “his appearance and 
bearing are so erect and soldier-like, I should 
take him for a man of sixty, but from what 
you say he is probably older.” 

“My father is in his seventy-fifth year, 
Miss Auberry,” replied Lucy, with a proud 
smile, “but I have heard my mother say 
that in his young days few could compete 
with him in height or strength—something, I 
should imagine, after the style and appear- 
ance of the young gentleman who dined with 
us,” she added, with a smile and a glance at 
Ada. 

“ Whatever Colonel @leveland may have 

x 


' citement now. 

| The pretty town is losing its rural aspect. 
In spite of the fears of the old ladies a tunnel 
' has passed under a corner of the hill crossing 
‘the common, and a line of railroad enters it 
just at the spot on which the gipsy Abel first 
caught sight of the dying woman’s dress. 

The time, however, has arrived when to 
some of the inhabitants this ready means of 
conveyance to a distance in a short time is a 
great boon. ; 

The year so full of events, commencing 
| with the double wedding in Burnsley Church, 
has ended, for it is again sunny June, and 
|another wedding is in preparation, which is 
‘to take place at a pretty old fashioned church 
lat Ashton. The winter has not, however, 
‘been without its eventful changes, affecting, 
however, only two of the prominent charac- 
ters in this story; yet, perhaps, creating 
more wondering gossip than even the dis- 
| covery of Miss Ada Stanley Cleveland’s ante- 
'cedents, and we must go back a few months 
|to describe these changes. 
| Ithad been observed with no little anxiety 
‘that since the marriage of his niece, Lillie 
| Danvers, Dr. Graham’s health had greatly 
failed. Among the humbler inhabitants the 
/mourning and lamentations were openly 
| expressed. 

‘‘ Oh, what shall we do if kind Dr. Graham 
|can’t doctor us? for he’s known us all our 
lives, and it never troubles him as to what 
physic we’re to have. We don’t want no 
partners tending us.” 
| But these outcries proved of no avail when 
| it became known in the town that Dr. Graham 


| 


had one morning fallen down, and “ fainted 
3 P 
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away quite dead-like,” and that Dr. Forbes 
had been telegraphed for, and another doctor 
from Stafford. Then that he was delirious, 
and at last that an attack of brain fever was 
likely to prove fatal to him. 

The latter report was soon discovered to 
be too true, and immediately the estimation 
in which the kind doctor was held by all 
classes in the town became quickly evident. 
Straw was laid down before the house to 
deaden the sound of passing wheels ; jellies 
and other delicacies were sent from various 
homes, messengers daily from the Wood- 
lands and telegrams from the Moorlands 
and Leyton Manor, all requiring replies as 
to the progress of the disease. 

“‘ The crisis is approaching ; Mrs. Reginald 
Cameron is too ill to come.” Such was 
the answer to Miss Auberry's telegram on 
a soft mild morning in February. Before 
sunset a carriage with four post horses drew 
up on the straw-covered road outside the gate 
of the sick man’s house, but did not enter 
the drive. A lady alighted, and proceeded 
on foot to the entrance. 

“Oh, Miss Auberry!” and poor old Mrs. 
Price held up both hands in genuine and 
sincere grief. 

“ Hush ! how is he, Mrs. Price?” 

“ Breathing—that’s all; oh, dear lady, he’s 
been calling for you, but he won’t know you 
now ; will you see him?” 

“Yes, I am come to stay;” and Miss 
Auberry threw off her wraps and her bonnet, 
and then said, ** Which room is he in? take 
me to him.” 

“‘ His own room over the study; the nurse 
is there,” said the poor old woman, who 
dreaded mounting the stairs. 

“Don’t come up, Mrs. Price,” whispered 
the lady, as with a light, silent footfall she 
ascended the stairs, and presently stood in 
the large well-furnished darkened room. 

Daylight still lingered, and a clear fire 
burnt in the grate. The curtains of the old- 
fashioned four-post bedstead were drawn on 
the side next the windows, but the foot cur- 
tains had been removed. 

A woman seated near the bed half rose as 
Esther entered, and with lifted finger whis- 
pered, “ Don’t move.” ‘Then cautiously ad- 
vancing, she could distinguish by the firelight 
a still, pale form on the bed, which had every 
appearance of being already in the cold grasp 
of death, 

Esther drew nearer, partly to assure herself 
that he still lived; the fading daylight of a 
winter afternoon rendered objects more 
distinct as her eyes got used to the gloom, 








and showed her the face of him in whom her 
young heart had so truly trusted twenty-five 
years gone by ; but ah, how changed ! 

The broad brow, from which the now 
silvery hair receded, was lined and drawn ; 
the half-closed sunken eyes were shrunken 
and dim, the cheeks hollow, the pale lips 
parted and parched, and but for the clearly 
cut profile, now so sharply defined, even 
Esther would scarcely have recognised the 
one so long and truly loved. 

Quietly she drew a chair near the bed, and 
seating herself, watched with unwavering 
eyes for the change which might be to re- 
turning life on earth, or to eternal life beyond 
the grave and gates of death. 

An hour passed ; the door opened noise- 
lessly, and Phoebe, a sedate married woman 
now, entered with a candle. 

She started and curtseyed on seeing Miss 
Auberry, then beckoned to the nurse as she 
whispered, ‘‘ Go down to your tea, nurse ; I'll 
stay.” Then she placed the candle out of 
sight of the silent figure on the bed, and 
seated herself in the chair just occupied by 
the nurse. 

Half an hour passed, and the woman 
returned bringing a cup of tea for Esther, 
which she drank eagerly. Mr. Smart, Dr. 
Graham’s partner, presently entered with the 
physician from Stafford. ‘They bowed to the 
lady, who did not rise, but she observed the 
astonished look of Mr. Smart. 

As they left the room she followed them, 
and closing the door, inquired, ‘* What is 
your opinion now, gentlemen ?” 

A few hours, perhaps less, will decide the 
matter,” replied the physician. 

“ For life or death?” she said. 

“I cannot say; it may not be life, madam, 
but if you are a friend of Dr. Graham’s, I 
would ask you to prepare for the worst.” 

“ What should be done if favourable symp- 
toms appear?” 

“Give him instantly a dose of the mix- 
ture, and do not allow him to talk if he 
attempts it.” 

“Thank you,” replied Esther as the two 
gentlemen descended the stairs, and she re- 
entered the room, not quite pleased by the 
hopeless opinion so carelessly offered by the 
physician, yet determined to follow out his 
orders to the letter on the slightest appear- 
ance of returning consciousness. 

“Who is that in the sick room?” asked 
the stranger of Mr. Smart, as they stood at 
the door waiting for the carriage of the 
former. 

‘“* Miss Auberry, of Leyton Manor.” 
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“Nonsense! you don’t say so! Is she 
related to Graham ?” 
“T think not,” replied Mr. Smart; “ but 
her family and his have been friends for 
many years.” 
The physician entered his carriage, and 
drove off with a very uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that he had treated the rich owner 
of Leyton Manor in a most unceremonious 
manner. 
Mrs. Price managed to mount the stairs, 
that she might persuade Miss Auberry to 
leave her post and take some refreshment, 
but nothing would induce her to do so. 
“Send me a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
dear Price,” she said; “I can take nothing 
more. I may not have to watch long.” 

Through the long hours of that sad 
night Esther Auberry never closed her eyes. 
The nurse, safe in her trust of this constant 
watcher, slept soundly. Esther had a candle 
on a table by her side, to light at the night 
lamp at a moment’s warning ; but she heard 
the church clock chime the hours till five, 
and not a movement had disturbed the in- 
animate form on the bed, 

Six o’clock ; and as gradually the feeble 
dawn of morning stole into the room, the 
outlines on the bed became more distinct ; 
and presently, from a tree close by the 
window, burst forth the robin’s joyous note. 

There was a movement on the bed, and 
then in a faint voice the word ‘“ Nurse.” 

Esther drew back, and waking the woman, 
pointed to the medicine. 

The nurse rose hastily and approached 
the bed. 

“Oh, sir, you’re better,—I’m very glad ! 
Now you must drink this, but don’t talk.” 

The patient obeyed, and after drinking 
the potion, sunk back and closed his eyes. 

“He'll do now, ma’am,” whispered the 
nurse ; ‘and now I’ll go down and get you 
some breakfast,—you do look worn out.” 

Esther could only bow her head in reply. 
When once more alone she listened. All 
seemed still. 

“ Was it the last flash of the expiring 
lamp, and could it be all over?” The thought 
sickened her. She rose, for to endure the 
suspense was impossible, and drew back the 
curtain gently. 

The wide open eyes fixed themselves upon 
her, a faint smile lighted up the pale face, 
and then in feeble tones came her name, 
“ Esther !” 

“Hush, dear Roger! do not talk; your 
life depends on your silence.” 


“No, I will stay here and watch you ; try 
to sleep.” 

Dr. Graham closed his eyes; his feeble 
powers of mind and body could not reason 
upon the singular fact that Esther Auberry 
was present ; he only realized that she was 
there, and that she had called him Roger. 
Her presence had a soothing influence on 
the enfeebled mental powers, and in a few 
minutes he had sunk into a health-restoring 
sleep, which lasted many hours. 

Mr. Smart visited him twice or thrice 
during the day, the last time accompanied 
by the physician, who took care not to for- 
get the presence of the mistress of Leyto 
Manor. 

“Our patient is better, madam, much 
better,” he said, as Esther accompanied 
them downstairs to ascertain the truth, “I 
believe he owes his life to your care.” 

“Under God,” she replied, “ it may be so. 
In such cases it requires a watchfulness and 
entire wakefulness to be ready, and when the 
crisis comes to do all that is necessary. We 
cannot expect hired nurses to feel the same 
interest in the life of a patient as a friend or 
a relative.” 

In a few days Dr. Graham’s return to 
health appeared a matter of course. His 
mental powers recovered their tone more 
quickly than the physical, and it so happened 
that at the end of the week, while Esther, 
hidden from him by the curtain, thought him 
asleep, he suddenly called her by name. 

She drew back the curtain, and replied 
with a smile, ‘‘I am here, Dr. Graham.” 

* Are you going to stay?” he asked. 

“ What, in this house? no, indeed !” 

“What shall I do when you are gone, 
Esther?” 

“Make haste and get well, to be sure; 
unless you would also prefer another home 
to this, Dr. Graham ?” 

Poor Esther! With all her forty-four 
years, she could not restrain the blush that 
rose as she felt conscious what that remark 
implied. 

“Poor Roger! he will never ask me, 
with all my riches, to share 42s home, so I 
must take the initiative,” thought Esther. 


dream it?” 

“ No, it was not a dream.” 

“What induced you to utter that name?” 
‘* Old memories.” 

“Are old memories dear to you still, 
Esther ?” 

“ Yes, and ever will be. Oh, Roger, why, do 





“Don’t go.” 





you suppose I should have come here to nurse 


® You called me Roger once, or did I | 
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you, and astonish the natives, if I had not 
remembered those happy days when you 
were not too proud to offer marriage to the 
rich man’s daughter?” 

*‘ And have I been too proud since? In 
what way?” 

“You imagined you could not ask her to 
share your home here, and you were too 
proud to accept the home she might offer 
you at Leyton Manor.” 

“T am not too proud now, Esther. Ah, 
my darling, how I thank you for so bravely 
breaking the ice, as I ought to have done 
years ago !” 

“ And I mean to carry out my prerogative 
at once, and order you to be silent. I am 
sorry I did not wait till you were stronger,” 
exclaimed Esther, for the weak voice quivered 
with emotion while he spoke. 

“ No, no, do not regret what you have 
said ; just give me a dose of the stimulant to 
calm the nerves, and you will see, Esther, the 
refreshing sleep that will result from your 
words.” 

* * * * * 

April, with its spring flowers, delicate blos- 
soms, and full chorus of songs from joyous 
birds, was passing away, and May approach- 
ing. Dr. Graham’s health had improved 
rapidly after the conversation which cleared 
the horizon of the clouds which time and 
separation had raised. Lilian, now recovered 
from the illness which kept her from her 
uncle’s sick room during the worst and most 
dangerous symptoms, had visited him with 
her husband. Yet she could not quite under- 
stand his remark, “I was not conscious of 
your absence, Lilian, but I am thankful for 
it now. — Ifyou had been here, I think Esther 
would not have made her appearance.” 

“And so am I thankful, uncle. Miss 
Auberry would be of far greater use in a sick 
room than poor thoughtless me.” 

“And you are going to Llandudno, 
doctor,” said the young surgeon, who with 
Gertrude was also present. “I’m glad to 
hear it ; but you will not go alone?” 

“No,” replied Dr. Graham, smiling. “I 
shall take an excellent nurse with me.” 

In a visit to the rectory, however, what 
appeared mysterious to the young people, who 
had yet to learn how real affection intensifies 
with age, was soon made clear, not only to 
themselves, but to the astonished townspeople. 

A quiet party left Burnsley Rectory one 
morning, consisting of Bertha Cameron and 
Ada Cleveland, attired as _ bridesmaids, 
Lilian and Reginald Cameron, Gertrude and 





her husband, Dr. Leyton, the rector and his 


wife, with Lord and Lady Felmore and Lord 
Raynham. Esther Auberry, leaning on the 
arm of her cousin, Lord Felmore, was soon 
joined by Roger Graham, and there he 
plighted his troth to the woman he had loved 
from the days of her early youth, knowing 
well that her heart was still his. 

A carriage and pair, Dr. Graham’s own 
carriage, drove with them to the station, and 
in a few hours they reached the pleasant 
Welsh town which was then becoming known 
to the residents,in England. ‘ He could 
not go alone,” had been Esther’s womanly 
excuse for a marriage which every one ap- 
proved, “ and I could only accompany him as 
his wife.” 

Meanwhile Ada was left to the chaperon- 
ship of Lady Felmore, to accompany the 
family to town, and to be presented at court 
by that lady. 

And so passed the summer. Numerous 
letters arrived from Esther describing in glad 
terms the change for the better in Dr. Graham, 
while Ada’s letters to her dear aunt and 
uncle were full of joyous descriptions of 
London in the season, always a period of 
astonishment and surprise to country-bred 
persons. But no late gatherings, no crowded 
entertainments, no balls turning night into 
day, and concealing many a heartache 
beneath a gay exterior of dress or manner, 
were allowed to Ada Cleveland. 

“We must not dim the roses, or plant the 
seeds of disease in Esther's darling by late 
hours and vain excitement,” said Lady 
Felmore to her husband ; ‘‘ we can encourage 
trade and cary out the duties which our 
position enforces without overstepping the 
bounds of the religion we profess.” 

“Some of Esther’s reasonings on the 
subject, love, that is self-evident,” replied 
Lord Felmore, with a smile, ‘‘and I must 
own her reasons are just.” 

And so the summer passed away. August 
arrived, and with it the approach of the day 
on which the young love of Lord Raynham 
and Ada Cleveland was to be confirmed by 
marriage in the spring-time of life. 

No angry opposition, no false assertions 
respecting Ada’s antecedents, had succeeded 
in separating the young hearts, or condemning 
them to a life of disappointment and doubt. 
All was bright before them as the sunshine 
that gilded their path on that August morn- 
ing, and throwing into shadow that short 
period of fear and suspense which had once 
threatened them with separation and sorrow. 

And _ now what shall we say of a wedding 
in which the bride is beautiful, the bride- 
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groom noble and handsome, and the com- 
pany rich in wealth, estates, or titles? 

And yet do such descriptions ever tire 
the reader? Perhaps not, when they are 
drawn from life, or describe those with whom 
we are acquainted. Otherwise how can we 
explain the crowded state of our churches 
when a friend or a well-known character is 
entering the marriage state ? 

That a wedding is always an attraction in 
these cases cannot be denied. Above all, 
and perhaps more pleasing in reality than a 
marriage at a fashionable London church, is 
the wedding of those who belong to rich or 
noble families, respected and honoured for 
miles round, in a pretty ivy-covered church. 
And such was Ashton Church, situated 
among the fields half a mile from the 
village, and surrounded by a graveyard in 
which 


‘* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


and enclosed by tall elms, amid whose top- 
most branches on this August morning the 
rooks are busy, making the air musical 
with their caws. From the square Norman 
tower floats old England’s flag, and the 
road from the church towards Leyton Manor 
is lined on each side with numerous gazers in 
their best attire, who on this auspicious day 
have a general holiday. They have not long 
to wait ; carriage after carriage drives by, 
till the little church is half filled by the 
wedding party. 

Then a few favoured spectators are ad- 
mitted, at least sufficient to fill the vacant 
seats. The bridesmaids, nine in number, 
are attired in white and blue. All except 
three we have already{met ; the two sisters 
of the bridegroom, Lady Felmore’s two 
young daughters, aged twelve and fourteen, 
Lucy Dalton, the bride’s cousin, and Bertha 
Cameron. All our old friends are present ; 
the rector and Reginald Cameron are waiting 
to officiate. Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. Graham 
(our dear friend Esther), Lilian, Gertrude, 
and her husband Dr. Leyton, and last, but 
not least in her own‘opinion, Mrs. Price, with 
her friends, Mrs. Thorne, landlady of the 
** White Lion,” and Mrs. Holden, who now re- 
sides with Lilian, and the Ayah. But there is 
a movement outside. A carriage drives up, 
and the bride, led by her grandfather, Colonel 
Cleveland, is passing up the church. For a 
moment the gentleman attracts all eyes, his 
uniform adding to his erect and soldier-like 
bearing, although his countenance bears the 
marks of keen emotion. 


look more like a gipsy than on this day as she 
walked to the altar to plight her troth to the 
noble-looking son of Lord and Lady More- 
land. Her complexion had assumed the 
brunette tint with returning health, the colour 
on her cheek was deepened by the conscious- 
ness of the gaze of eager eyes. Beneath 
the drooping eyelids sparkled a light from 
between the black lashes, while the luxuriant 
black ringlets fell as nature intended them, 
round the shoulders even to the waist, show- 
ing blacker by contrast on the white silk 
dress. Yet all this brilliancy of colour was 
softened and subdued by the long Brussels 
lace veil, surmounted by a wreath of silver 
and orange blossoms, which fell over her like 
a cloud. 

The ceremony which made the once 
nameless child the future Countess of 
Moreland was over, the bells of the village 
church struck out a merry peal as the bride 
and bridegroom drove off, followed rapidly 
by the rest of the party, among whom may 
be noticed another officer in uniform, 
Major Dalton, and his eldest son Walter, so 
named after his lost uncle. 

We will follow the carriages to Leyton 
Manor, not, however, to be present at the 
wedding breakfast; for its sumptuous profu- 
sion, and the subjects of its speeches and con- 
versation, may be easily imagined by the 
readers of our tale. 

The station is two miles from the village, 
the name of which it bears; and the prepara- 
tions for the bridal pair, who have delighted 
the officials by arranging to take the train 
from this station instead of driving to 
Stafford, are considered by the villagers 
magnificent. 

Flags, banners, a carpeted platform, flowers 
in profusion, anda first-class carriage, pro- 
cured specially from Rugby, which in its 
brightness appears quite new, mark the dis- 
tinction awarded to the young heir of the 
Morelands, and the niece of the mistress of 
Leyton Manor. 

But until the wedding breakfast is over we 
must wait for the appearance of Lord Rayn- 
ham’s carriage and four greys, which will 
convey the bride and bridegroom to Ashton 
railway station, where it is expected to arrive 
at four o’clock. 

At half-past three the horses are pawing 
the ground impatiently. The house is in 
a commotion ; visitors and servants assemble 
in the hall, or are scattered about the lawn 
in picturesque confusion to see the bride and 
bridegroom start. 





Perhaps never in her life did our heroine 





The bride appears on the terrace, and 
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then there is a rush to the spot ; four gipsies | re-assured her, she lifted her face to the gipsy, 
—two men and two women—are seen ap-|and then returned the kiss. ; 

proaching the carriage, all clean and neatly! When Horace assisted her into the car- 
dressed, yet still, in the case of the women, | riage her eyes were full of tears, which, how- 


maintaining their picturesque appearance. jever, were soon changed to = pre as they 
drove off amid a shower of old slippers. 


The red gipsy cloaks are new, the blue | 
skirts clean, and the feet are covered. As! The joyous bells of the old church, and 


Lord Raynham appears the men uncover the appearance of the station, added a little 
theirheads, Reuben in particular distinguished | to the excitement of the day, as Ada and 
by the$ stalwart frame and perfect features, Lord Raynham alighted, and were received 
which time has not yet deprived of their by the station-master in faultless attire, with 













































noble beauty. 

The bride looks even more charming in 
her grey silk dress and white plumed hat, 
and as Horace stands aside the gipsy women 
come nearer. They each hold in their hands 
a magnificent bouquet, arranged for them 
by the gardener at Leyton Manor. 

“ Dear lady,” exclaims Zillah, “we may 
never meet again ; forgive me all the wrong 
I did you in your infancy. It was asa 
mother I loved you, but I was selfish in my 
love.” 

“No, dear Zillah, there is nothing to for- 
give,” replied Ada. “Your love saved my 
life. I cannot forget that.” 

“ And am I forgiven too, lady?” exclaimed 
Cora, pressing forward. ‘Ah, lady! tell me 
so once more!” 

“* My dear friends,” exclaimed Ada, “ rest 
assured that I have nothing to forgive ; you 
have been my best friends, and I shall love 
the gipsies as long as I live. Which is your 
husband, Zillah ?” 

“T am Reuben, lady,” said the handsome 
gipsy, “ Zillah’s brother. This is Abel, her 
husband.” 

“Then I wishyou farewell,” she said, holding 
out her small gloved hand to each of the men, 
which, to her surprise, they bent over and 
kissed with a grace that would have become a 
count. Then, with a deeper colour, she 
turned to the women. “Cora,” she said, 
taking her hand, “remember that to your 
husband I owe my happy home, and my 
present position. You will never forget 
me ?” 

** Never, lady, while life shall last.” 

“Zillah, my foster-mother—you to whom 
I owe my life—what shall I say to you?” 
And Ada took the brown but beautifully 
shaped hand in her own. 

“Nothing, lady; but will the little Ada 
let me kiss her once more? It will not be 
the first time, but it must be the last.” 
Ada glanced at her husband; his smile 


'a splendid though choice bouquet in his 
button-hole on the carpeted platform. 

“We hope to drink the health of Lady 
Raynham and yourself, my lord, at the 
‘dinner you have so kindly provided for us 
_at the Railway Inn ; and I hope your lord- 
ship will allow me to offer you and your lady 
our most sincere congratulations.” 

Horace held out his hand to the man, who 
‘in his position was as useful to society as 
‘himself. Then they entered the carriage, 
amid the cheers of the railway porters, which 
were re-echoed by the crowd outside, and 
|'the engine, decorated with flowers, steamed 
out of the station. 
| “Oh, Horace!” exclaimed Ada, “how very 
precious wealth is when it can procure happi- 
ness to so many at such 2 trifling expense! 
Why do not rich men do this oftener, instead 
of wasting it on their own luxuries?” 

_ They cannot be married half a dozen 
times a year, darling,” replied Horace, 
| laughing. 

| “No, of course not,” she replied ; ‘‘ but 
|there are many occasions in which a few 
hundreds might be spent, not only to help our 
fellow-creatures, but to make them happy.” 

“ You are quite right, my little moralizer,” 
he replied, drawing her nearer to him as he 
spoke ; “I believe my father has won the 
love of his tenantry and the villagers by this 
kind of expenditure. You shall be my Lady 
Bountiful by and by!” 

“ And we will never persecute the gipsies, 
Horace, but win them by kindness, as Dr. 
'Graham has done; and by teaching them 
|better things. Were you not surprised to 
find how well the gipsies speak the language, 
and how much they know of the Christian 
religion ?” 

“ I was surprised, dearest ; and I know that 
to the practice of this said knowledge aunt 
Esther owes the recovery of her niece ; and 
I, my precious darling Ada, my own gipsy 
bride !” 
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=N2-444-M + Silver Pen, No, 441, has 
Ratt. 0 2. Yall the flexible ‘qualities 
which caused the old Double Patent Perryian Pen to make their 
reputation for Steel Pen Making, and is coated with Nickel Silver 
to prevent rust, Price 1s, per box, or 3s, 6d. per gross, 


Wholesale : 19 & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
WORKS—BIRMINGHAM, 





























































